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SOME PRESS COMMENTS ‘te 
JAN. ‘NATIONAL 


REVIEW’ 


The New Year evidently does not mean any change in the policy of the 
‘ National Review,” since its articles are written in a vigorous and 
active spirit, as Mr. Maxse takes the opportunity to review the chief 
political events of the whole year, paying special attention, in 
characteristic fashion, to the crisis in foreign affairs caused by the 
Morocco question.—MorwnincG Post. 


The Editor’s comments on “ Episodes of the Month ” cover a wide field, 
from the Durbar to the German aggression on Morocco and 
One is sometimes inclined to wince at Mr. Maxse’s 
vehemence in stating his own case and attacking opponents, but 
facts have a curious trick of justifying him in the long run, and he 
proves himself to be in the right in his main contentions. 
NorRTHERN WHIG. 
“The National Review” for January is a strong number. It contains 
articles on topics of Imperial interest of an informative character, 
while the ‘Episodes of the Month’ are treated in that vigorous, 
lucid style which makes Mr. L. J. Maxse always worth reading. 
SPorTING LIFE. 
Politicians who wish to have a clear grasp of what is familiarly 
known as the Anglo-German question, should not fail to get the 
“The National Review.” The editor, 
Mr. Maxse, not only gives, in 


current politics. 
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over the critics of his own 
political household, but he re- 
views the whole circumstances 
which lead up to the Agadir 
incident. The facts, which are 
beyond doubt, should be mas- 
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number is well worth preserv- 
ing.— LEICESTER. MAIL. 
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SOME PRESS COMMENTS ON THE 
JAN. ‘NATIONAL REVIEW ’—continued 


This January number of “ The National Review” strikes a grand key- 
- note wholly worthy of this great magazine’s reputation for extra- 


ordinary insight into political and international questions, and for 
the faculty, as glorious as it is now rare, of speaking the truth 
without fear or favour. Mr. Maxse is, of course, the very soul of 
“The National,” but, like all men of commanding intellect and 
masterful personality, he gathers around him a capable staff of 
writers. He has a generous instinct in selecting well-equipped 
contributors, and he is particularly careful to relieve the sterner 
aspects of the “Review” with articles of general interest. But 
most readers, we imagine, begin with the “‘ Episodes of the Month,” 
and never think of anything else until they have finished them. In 
these ‘‘ Episodes,’ Mr. Maxse reveals himself as England's strongest 
man. By his vivid perception of the international situation, 
especially his merciless unveiling of German aims and motives, by 
his outspoken hatred of British cant and Radical treachery, and by 
the bull-dog grip with which he has throttled the greatest political 
humbugs and shams on both sides of the House of Commons, he 
has done for the British Empire a noble service which no other 
man has been able to accomplish. We notice that many journals 
that quite recently affected to regard him as an Extremist, are now 
prodigal in their praise. Little credit is due to them. They still 
feel the pangs of baffled jealousy, but the logic of facts is too strong 
for them. In the “ Episodes” this month, the Editor has a grand 
field for slashing criticism, and his indictment of the present Govern- 
ment is as closely reasoned, as brilliantly crushing, as it is serious 
and patriotic in spirit. Among the political articles we may name, 
as deserving very high praise, ‘‘ The Blue Water School,” ‘‘ Home 
Rule,” and the “ Portof London.” ‘The Aeroplane of the Future,” 
by the noted expert, Mr. Claude Grahame-White, is full of well- 
warranted confidence in the safety as well as the coming universality 
of air travel. The experiences of an English lady as a voluntary 
‘‘Home-Help in Canada,” are full of instruction and warning to 
mistresses and servants in this country. An enthralling narrative 
is contained in the ‘‘Special Supplement” entitled ‘“‘ Bluejackets v. 
Boxers—A Naval Diary of the Advance on Pekin in 1900.” We 
congratulate Mr. Maxse on this splendid number, so auspiciously 
beginning the year 1912, and we venture to express the hope that 
before 1913, the present guilty and despicable Government, for 
whose downfall he is so powerfully working, may be hurled out of 
office by the awakened British electorate— MonrTRoOSE STANDARD. 


In ‘The Blue-Water School and the late Crisis,” ‘‘ Strategist” refers 


to the mischievous views which have been expressed recently with 
regard to our military action in the eventuality of our being engaged 
in a Continental war.—OvuTLOOK. 


Home-Rule on the political and religious side is vigorously dealt with 


by Mr. Cope Cornford in the “‘ National.”—Saturpay REvIEw. 


In an article in the ‘ National Review" for January, Mr. L. Cope Corn- 


ford deals very fully and effectively with a number of issues 
connected with the Home Rule problem. Mr. Cornford does not 
exaggerate with regard to the importance of the religious question 
in Ireland.—NorTHERN WHiIG. 
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SOME PRESS COMMENTS ON THE 
JAN. ‘NATIONAL REVIEW ’—continued 


In “‘ Home Rule—The Real Issue,” Mr. L. Cope Cornford states the 
case against the Separatists with convincing arguments and exposes 
the hollow mockery of the plea for a Parliament on Stephen’s 
Green.—GLOBE. 

Mr. Grahame-White discusses the aeroplane of the future in the 
“National Review.” To begin with, he corrects various ‘“ mis- 
apprehensions.” —SpFrctTaTor. 

“ Christianity and Clericalism,” by the Rev. R. L. Gales, is a striking 
article in ‘‘ The National Review,” which is further commended by 
one of Mr. Austin Dobson’s learned and charming articles, 
‘ Loutherbourg, R.A.”—NoTEs AND QUERIES. 

The future of the aeroplane is dealt with in an interesting manner by 
Mr. Claude Grahame-White.— FINANCIAL TIMEs. 


Appropriately in the “ National” there is an interesting disquisition on 
the prospects of the aeroplane by Mr. Grahame-White. The famous 
British flying man’ is quite optimistic and positive about the future 
of his hazardous art.—LivERPOOL CouRIER. 

In the clearest explanation of this familiar manceuvre (a vo!-plané) that 
we have seen, Mr. Grahame-White shows that the stability of the 
aeroplane depends upon its moving through the air at a certain 
speed.—IrisH TIMEs, 

The “ National Review ” contains an article by Mr. Philip Snowden,M.P., 
on the Socialist view of the unrest among the railway workers, the 
chief feature of which is caustic criticism of the manner in which 
the men’s leaders, the officials of the trade unions, have done their 
work in the last few years.—STANDARD. 

No better evidence of the wisdom of the railwaymen’s leaders in agreeing 
to the recent settlement could be wished for than the angry and 
scornful article in this month’s ‘“ National Review ”’ from the pen of 
Mr. Philip Snowden, M.P.—YorksuiRE Post. 


A Socialist view of the railway trouble is contributed by Mr. Philip 
Snowden, M.P., whe emphasies the lack of any definite and con- 
sistent policy on the part of the leaders, and urges that the agree- 
ment concluded gives no promise of a lasting peace. 

NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN. 

‘* Home Help’ in Canada,” by Miss Ella Sykes, which appears in “ The 
N tional Review,” gives the personal txperiences of the writer who, 
working for the cause of the Coloniail’ Intelligence League, engaged 
herself as “ home help” in different provinces in Canada in order 
to gain a practical insight into that condition of life. She reports 
great kindness from employers in the midst of a very strenuous 
life.—STANDARD. 

Some striking theories as to the cause and cure of cancer are discussed 
in an article by Alexander Haig in the ‘“ National Review” for 
January.— MANCHESTER EVENING CHRONICLE. 

Basing his comments on the uncontradicted statement in the Radical 

Press, that the Navy estimates, for which Mr. Churchill will be 
responsible, will be heavily reduced, “Ignotus” discusses the 
situation with characteristic force of language.—GLcBE. 

Altogether the “ National” is of very great interes! this month. It is, in 
fact, of so great interest that even its enemies must read it. 

ABERDEEN JOURNAL, 
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P.O Pleasure Cruises 1912 


The following Cruises by the Companv’s well-known Steam Yacht ‘‘ VECTIS” 
are projected tor the ensuing Spring. 
From SOUTHAMPTON. 
THE HOLY LAND, EGYPT, &c. - - - | No. Il— February 21 to March 23. 
From MARSEILLES (Rail and Steamship connections from London). 


CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, &c. -— - No. March 28 to April 24. 
DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU, &c. - — - No. 3.— April 27 to May 25. 


Fares for Cruises 1, 2 or 3 from 30 Guineas. 
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The P & O Cruising Itinerary provides travel, uncrowded, in luxurious ships,—well manned. well 
found, well fed—to the choicest spots lying upon the coasts of Europe and the Mediterranean. Life on 
a P & O Cruising Steamer may be restful; it need never be dull; its aspects vary sufficiently to please 
all diversities, whether of age, taste or activity. Dainty fare, smooth and rapid table service and ample 
cabin attendance are assured by a highly trained staff under skilled supervision. Fares, covering all 
things (except wines, &c.), needful during the voyage, are moderate. Journeyings ashore are organised 
under expert conductors; independent excursions, with or without local knowledge are easy. 
The ‘“*MANTUA” and “ VECTIS”’ have numerous single-berth cabins; not more than two passengers 
are berthed in any cabin, unless by request. The number of passengers is limited so that all may 
dine simultaneously. Both ships have wireless installations. 


Berths may be reserved on application at— 


P. & O. S.N. Co.’s Offices : | T22"inricahall ‘Steet Ec | London. 
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No. 348. FEBRUARY 1912 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


Tae Epitor apologises for the omission of the Episodes of the 
Month, with which the National Review habitually opens. 
He was so unlucky as to be laid up on Monday, January 22, with 
the prevalent chill, and was unable to do any work for the rest 
of that week. It was impossible to secure a substitute at such 
short notice, so the alternatives were either to delay publication 
for a few days, which would in many ways have been incon- 
venient, or to publish the February number minus the Episodes 
which had appeared uninterruptedly for nearly nineteen years. 
Believing the latter course would commend itself to the readers 
of the Review, it has been adopted, and the events of the pre- 
ceding two months will be dealt with in the next number. 

We are singularly fortunate in our contributors to this issue, 
which we believe, on account of the range of subjects and the 
quality of the articles, to be perhaps the most interesting number 
of the National Review during the present editorship, which 
began in August 1893. 

{Some sense and much nonsense has lately been written on 
the subject of the peace of Europe, which we unhesitatingly 
affirm largely depends on Great Britain’s ability to resist the 
furious folly of her Russophobes, and on Russia’s capacity to 
control her equally insensate Anglophobes. The following 
telegrams exchanged at the opening of the New Year between 
the National Review and the leading} Russian journal, the 
Novoe Vremya (St. Petersburg), expresses, we believe, not only 
the aspirations of the overwhelming majority of our readers, 


but their positive intention to do whatever in them lies to promote 
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a solid and enduring friendship between Russia and Great Britain, 
such as now subsists between France and this country, of which 
the recent crisis in France and the welcome change of Govern. 
meni afford further confirmation. 
MonstevR LE DIREcTEUR, 

Novoe Vremya, St. Petersburg. 

Permit me, at the opening of our New Year, to express the hope that all 
intelligent Russians and all intelligent Englishmen may co-operate to solye 
problems calculated to cause differences between our two Empires, in order that 
we may the more effectually develop an International friendship equally beneficial 
to both because it is vital to the maintenance of the peace of Europe which go 
clearly depends on the loyalty and solidarity of the Triple Entente. 

MAXsE 
January 1. (Editor, Vational Review, London) 


Petersburg, January 3 
Eprror, National Review, London. 


Heartily reciprocate New Year wishes conveyed through me to Novos 
Vremya. We have ever been staunch partisans, stable peace based on mutual 
recognition rights and vital interests world-powers. We consider unimpaired 
maintenance Triple Entente most reliable safeguard of the peace of Europe and 
Asia, which is desired by my country no less than by others. That is why, 
apart from cordial predisposition towards England and France, Vovoe Vremya 
firmly supports Triple Entente and does utmost to combat opposing tendencies, 
May superannuated prejudices, petty, paltry susceptibilities, and trifling mis- 
understandings not becloud growth Anglo-Russian rapprochement which is 
natural complement Franco-Russian Alliance, and so important for their 
mutual welfare. M. Souvoryne 

(Editor, Vovoe Vremya) 

In the opinion of all serious and intelligent students of 
international affairs who refuse to allow themselves to be blinded 
by racial fanaticism or old-time bigotry, the peace of Europe 
in the critical period ahead of us largely depends on the realisa- 
tionfof the hopes expressed in these telegrams, and in season 
and out of season patriotic Englishmen and patriotic Russians 
must combine to promote what used to be the policy of the 
Riberal Party in the days of Mr. Gladstone’s ascendency, and 
is to-day the policy of all lovers of peace who care to look facts 
in the face. A close and cordial understanding between Russia 
and Great Britain is a vital need to Europe. Such a develop- 
ment would be infinitely welcome news in almost every capital 
in Europe and far beyond the actual membership of the Triple 
Entente. Indeed, outside the danger-zone it would be universally 
welcome. 


IS ETON UP-TO-DATE? 
A FOOTNOTE TO A BOOK ON ETON 


Tae appearance last autumn of another volume* upon Eton, 
written by an Eton boy who left in 1883, must have caused many 
Old Etonians to revive the memory of schooldays long since 
passed away. The book is interesting and amusing, as all books 
about Eton are, and it is well illustrated by capital reproductions 
of old prints—not only Ackermann’s, issued almost a hundred 
years ago, but others less familiar and lent by O.E.s—by which 
much of the beauty of Eton is suggested and with it an old-world 
air, which a school founded in 1441 may reasonably claim. But 
Eton does not rest wholly on its past, picturesque though that 
is. The aim of its founder was more ambitious. The College was 
“to endure to all time.” Institutions do not do that, unless 
they accommodate themselves to meet the perpetual change of 
circumstances, and the fact that Eton still exists and is even 
the largest school in England shows that those who during all 
these centuries have directed its fortunes have not been without 
the capacity of adaptation to fresh requirements. It is my 
intention to collect out of Mr. Nevill’s narrative, and in some 
cases to amplify, certain points, from which it may be seen 
that the element of life is strong in a school which it is not 
affectation to regard as a national asset, and that the demands 
of a new age are heard and met. This last statement is im- 
portant: for, fresh from the perusal of Mr. Nevill’s droll stories, 
a stranger might ask: 


What is it then that thou hast got 
By drudging through that fiveeyear task ?¢ 


* Floreat Etona, by Ralph Nevill. Macmillan & Co. 
} See William Cory’s Jonica. 
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and might be dissatisfied with the poet’s answer : 


Much lost I; * something stayed behind, 
A snatch, maybe, of ancient song ; 
Some breathings of a deathless mind, 
Some love of truth, some hate of wrong— 


as implying an inadequate return for so much expenditure of time 
and money. But there is at the present day a very serious side 
to school life—probably there always was amid all the fun— 
and it is well that attention should at intervals be directed to 
it. Not many English parents still use the language attributed 
to them by Dr. Thring in a humorous speech uttered before a body 
of educational experts—language previously used on a memorable 
occasion by Aaron: “ Then I cast it (the gold) into the fire, and 
there came out this calf’: for the result is generally bette 
than that. 

Most men, I think, if called upon to describe what they 
considered the valuable portions of their boyhood, would utte 
a happy laugh in memory of their schooldays and yet produce 
but a dull verbal reply owing to inarticulateness or the shyness 
that prevents people from laying bare their inmost thoughts, 
Then mentally contrasting the strenuous life of their developed 
manhood with the less continuous and less single-aimed efforts of 
their immature youth, they would perhaps, with British self. 
depreciation, go on to say they were idle in those days: ani 
soon the conversation would drift into the discussion of “ thing 
that every one can understand,”’ how A was rude to a master, hor 
B broke a rule, how C was swished. This is why the old family 
nurse, on the rare occasions when she and her young charge! 


tutor meet, is sure to say, “ I’m afraid Master Charlie gives yo | 
a great deal of trouble,” or, “I hope he doesn’t give you much © 


99 


trouble,” with an air that belies her words in the latter case: 


for he has been too shy to tell her what pains he has taken with his | | 


work, and has, therefore, magnified his escapades till the good 
woman sees in him a hero of romance. Novels of school life 
are even worse than Master Charlies, and do real harm, frightening 


* This is inevitable except for young Macaulays. Old and young alike ar 
liable to lose knowledge which is not exercised daily. Those who say that they 


have forgotten all their Greek forget that the same is true of their othe 


learning. 
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both little boys and parents, and confirming the opponents of 
public schools in their feelings by narrating a very Odyssey of 
trouble. 

To be up-to-date, a school story ought to be written by an 
actual boy, and that is why A Day of my Lafe at Eton, when 
it came out in 1877, was a convincing success. Very few boys, 
however, have the taste which characterised the author of that 
excellent work, and when taste comes with later years the tale 
is already somewhat old-fashioned, and needs strong spice to 
disguise the suspicion of mustiness. The spice is made of 
curious adventures following one another in bewildering succes- 
sion. Anything like work may not be mentioned unless as a peg 
on which to hang an anecdote about cribbing. In the memoir of 
a real person early efforts and aspirations are permitted, and 
St. Augustine’s boyhood, even though he stole some pears, is 
established among things that actually happened owing to his 
naive account of his lessons—he hated Greek, by the way: 
educational papers, please copy. Similarly for Eton a tantalis- 
ingly though necessarily elusive picture of its inner life is furnished 
by the Life and Journals of William Cory, or, to take a very 
recent book, Mr. Robert Bridges’s Memoir of Digby Mackworth 
Dolben. Happily Eton has no real novel of its own, though it 
is often incidentally mentioned as the nurse of great men in 
fiction, to the number of whom has recently been added “‘ Captain 
Jas. Hook ” of Peter Pan fame,* a welcome recruit to our ranks. 
The place of the novel is taken by books upon Eton—and that 
brings me back to Floreat Etona. 

To one who has known Eton intimately for almost all the 
years that have elapsed since the author of that book left the 
school, the changes seem to have been numerous and momentous, 
though gradually made. About five thousand boys have in 
that time passed through the place, reflecting the tone and 
ambitions of many hundred homes. New masters have joined 
the staff, bringing with them fresh ideas from the Universities. 
The preparatory schools, from which Eton boys come, have 
both shared in and contributed to the improvement. Those, 
therefore, who have left even as recently as ten years ago find, 
when they come back to revisit the place, that the old order has 
* See Mr. J. M. Barrie’s Peter and Wendy, pp. 208, 206, 229. 
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changed considerably wherever alteration was necessary t 
suit fresh requirements. Perhaps, though they denounce the 
past, they will also denounce the present and draw presage of 
disaster for the coming age. It was not of Eton, but of a friendly 
rival, that two disgusted Old Boys were talking in the incomplete 
privacy of an old-fashioned Metropolitan Railway carriage some 
years ago, in the hearing, but not in the sight, of a stupefied 
stranger. “‘ The Old Place is going to the deuce,” said one, 
*“*T know,” said the other. ‘‘ Would you believe it? The man 
actually read out the award of the Iambic Prize in the Library 
instead of from the Chapel steps!’ It may have been the other 
way on; but the moral of the story is the same. If this should 
meet the eye of those pessimists, they will be glad to learn that 
the Old Place has survived that daring novelty, and in like manner 
Mr. Nevill may take heart as to some of the newer customs of 
which he disapproves. He deprecates, for instance, any inter- 
ference with the liberty of boys in “‘ Pop ” to match the colour of 
their waistcoats to their own fancy—a liberty not yet impugned, 
and not, one would like to think, of any great importance either 
way—and he speaks with grave disapproval of one indulgence made 
since his day and much appreciated by the school: ‘‘ Only quite 
recently have boys been allowed to answer their names at Absence 
in change clothes, an innovation which many an Old Etonian, 
mindful of the ancient traditions of the school, must surely 
deplore,”’ though elsewhere he tells us that what American visitors 
call the “‘ char’cteristic costoom of your Stoodents,” the black- 
coat and top-hat garb, only dates from the funeral of George III. 
And yet as a small boy in 1879 he must have regarded as ludi- 
crously incongruous the appearance of his fagmaster at Absence, 


clad, let us say, for fives or beagling underneath, but wearing for i 
outward show a greatcoat and a top-hat: and subsequently as the | 


fag staggered across the road to his tutor’s with his small arms 


clasping the coats and hats thrust upon him by big boys who | 


had answered their names, he must have wondered why dinner, 
at which every one had to be present, was not counted as an 
Absence, and the Absence in school-yard abolished, or if the 
school had to be called over en masse why they should waste 
their time and his—for a fag has his feelings—by decking them- 
selves with clothes that they immediately discarded, to load 
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him with them. Mr. Nevill wondered, he says, how long the 
institution of prepostors would last—he gives, by the way, 
one of their duties incorrectly, for it was their business not 
to go and see sick boys, but to find out from their matrons what 
the ailment might be which kept them from their work—so 
it is strange that he did not foresee the simplification of Absence. 
When the days are short, it does not even occur at all! Awful 
thought! This much enjoyed reform was due to Mr. Lyttelton. 

The improvement of the 4th of June by the transference 
of the evening banquet, through the kindness of the late King 
and of his Majesty King George, who has continued his Father’s 
thoughtful invitation, to the privacy and decorous surroundings 
of the Home Park, has shorn that festivity of the rowdiness that 
older men will remember in connection with it at Boveney: and 
the use of the Fellows’ Eyot for the fireworks renders impossible 
the hooliganism that used to make the evening on the Brocas an 
event to dread. Of neither of these alterations is Mr. Nevill 
cognisant, or, if he knows of them, he thinks them insignificant : 
but they are symptomatic of the orderliness that now reigns, 
and as such are highly valued by us. One can have fun and 
enjoyment without excess, which has happily come to be altogether 
out of date. 

Let us pass on now to the matters of health and work as of 
more serious importance. Thirty years ago the hours were very 
long for a small boy. Accustomed at the private school to an 
early bedtime, the new-comer found his day begin earlier and 
end far later. More common sense is now applied to the care of 
the young, and a wise plan, adopted shortly after the present 
régime was inaugurated, is to send every one to bed earlier, 
the whole day being ingeniously compressed so that the time 
gained is taken unnoticed from this or that employment. 

Jt was considered a strange innovation when boys were all 
given breakfast together instead of separately in their rooms. 
Some Old Etonians still ask if breakfast-fagging is as oppressive 
as it was. It is not, for it has ceased to exist. But Mr. Nevill’s 
feet must have often borne him unwillingly up town after school 
to get some big boy’s meal from a sock-shop, while his own 
poor little body possibly needed it more. Sometimes perhaps 
he went without breakfast altogether—not a course to be recom- 
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mended for the young, one would think. Yet the custom of 
separate breakfasts died hard, much lamented by those who had 
themselves been fags for breakfast and were not to be waited on 
in their turn. The change in this is due to the sense of house 
tutors. 

After breakfast came, and still comes, Chapel, but thirty 
years ago it was the old Lower Chapel for the new boy. Words 
are wanting to describe fittingly—it could not be reverently— 
that extraordinary building, long since pulled down. It was 
worse than the worst place of worship, that I have seen anywhere 
in England or abroad, for bareness and absence of care. The 
only feeling that it could suggest was repulsion. The contrast 
between it and the present Lower Chapel,* with its good archi- 
tecture and its excellent series of Kempe windows, is an admirably 
typical instance of the silent and great changes that these years 
have witnessed. The services have improved, since everybody has 
a hymn book with tunes and a psalter with the verses pointed for 
singing. The change was made after Mr. Nevill’s day by Sir 
Joseph Barnby, acting on the rather obvious suggestion of a 
friend that it was unreasonable to expect boys to sing heartily 
if they did not know the rhythm desired for the words. In the 
College Chapel for the same reason the singing has become heartier 
under Dr. Lloyd, though there the presence of a paid choir, the 
size of the building, and the distance of some of the congregation 
from the organ, and, perhaps, other causes, combine to prevent 
the services being as vigorously shared by those present as they 
might be, and as in fact services are shared at other schools, 
such as Harrow, for instance, or Lancing. But even so there are 
opportunity and encouragement now for boys to participate 
in the service. Another much-needed reform was the alteration 
of the time for Sunday afternoon chapel in the Summer Half from 
three o’clock, shortly after a two o’clock dinner, to five o’clock 
all the year round. Only those who knew that three o’clock 
service from personal experience can form any conception of 
its irksomeness and entire futility as an act of worship. Sleep 
could hardly be kept at bay; and those boys who had been 
allowed the Sunday treat of wine at dinner—another ancient 
usage, prevalent in Mr. Nevill’s time, that has died a natural 

* Built in the early part of Dr. Warre’s term of office. 
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death—must have found the effort still more of a tax upon their 
strength. Dr. Warre allowed this alteration of time, and with it 
there disappeared Absence in the School-yard on Sunday. 

There are passages in William Cory’s Hints to Eton Masters 
in which he urges with all humility upon his colleagues a kindly 
and sympathetic treatment of boys. It seems strange to a later 
generation that this appeal should have been necessary. In 
one such place he shows what harm would have been done to a 
child suffering from a diseased spine if he had been made to 
sit rigidly upright. Now, when the new boy has been at Eton 
for a little time, he is subjected to a medical examination. The 
majority of boys are perfectly sound, well bred, of good stock, 
and likely to hold their own hereafter. Some are proved to 
exhibit defects that can be taken in time and remedied, or at any 
rate not allowed to become worse. For the weak heart rowing 
will be inadvisable; for defective sight cricket will be a dis- 
appointing exercise. The boy who is apparently dull may be 
physically unable to see his book or to hear his teacher. The 
curved spine can be straightened, and so on. Thus, without 
fuss or undue attention called, nature’s or man’s mistakes are 
rectified as far as may be. At present all Fourth Form and 
Remove go to the Gymnasium regularly, and of older boys the 
Army Class. Besides, as they go up the School, some boys with 
puny physique keep up their gymnastics in order to develop their 
bodies. It will interest Old Etonians, who have not been down 
to Eton lately, to see the Gymnasium. In the roof of the 
building has been installed, by the generosity of Old Etonians, 
@ miniature range, practice at which is compulsory for the whole 
School so many times every half, and optional in addition at 
other stated times, such as wet half-holidays. In connection 
with the Gymnasium, fencing, boxing, and ju-jitsu claim their 
partisans, but our new boy will probably be wise to avoid them for 
the present. All this is new since Mr. Nevill’s days, and is, in 
fact, due to the present Headmaster. 

Then, as to his mind—what will the present Etonian learn ? 
Perhaps it is better to say, what subjects may he learn, for the 
amount that he is taught will in the long run depend on a com- 
bination of him, his parents, and his tutor, of which factors he 
himself is the most important. His parents may be indifferent or 
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even obstructive, though nowadays they very seldom are either, 
or are anything but anxious to see their boys do their best; and 
his tutor may have merits, but not be in other respects helpful, 
though his ratson d’étre is to help, and he usually does help. If 
only the boy himself wants to get on, then he will, and, to tell 
the truth, he generally does want to succeed. 

In books about the Eton of old days much is made of the 
ragging of masters, and Mr. Nevill has not resisted the tempta- 
tion of talking of it. It is no doubt amusing to some extent, 
though many boys dislike it, preferring strictness to laxity, 
I have even heard of a boy, who, to avoid any risk to his Long 
Leave, sat still and, to all seeming, studious for a whole school- 
time perusing privately, in the time thus saved, Browning’s 
Ring and the Book, while others ragged. Less reasonable was 
the attitude of an entire division, which, when the present 
Provost, as Headmaster, had visited a scene of disorder and 
had stopped the Leave of every one present, flocked angrily 
round the unfortunate division-master, saying, “ Just see what a 
row you've got usinto! Whycan’t you keep us in better order ?” 
At the present time it is improbable that a boy will find himself 
overlooked if he tries to rag. As to his studies, he need not 
offer Greek at the Entrance Examination, the time gained being 
devoted, both at the Preparatory School and at Eton, to other 
subjects—Latin and French and English. But if eventually 
one of the Universities is to be his goal, then he will have to 
begin Greek later on in his career at Eton, unless meanwhile 
the Universities make only one Classical language obligatory: 
and it is hoped that he will learn Greek more easily, if he has 
previously learnt Latin properly, instead of being distracted 
between Latin and Greek at the same time. “‘ The Greek 
Question ” is not easy to solve. But the arrangement described 
above shows the attempt to grapple with it at Eton. This 
change is very recent and is due to the initiative of the present 
Headmaster. 

It may be as well here to contrast the treatments given to 
ordinary division teaching and to modern subjects thirty years 
ago and now. In the eighties there was no attempt to bring 
the same classes of intellect together. Accident settled the 
divisions, which were coextensive with pages in the school- 
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list. At the top of the page would be several duffers, the remains 
of a wave of boys going up, namely, those that had failed. Then 
would come the pick of the next Remove, that had passed Trials, 
perhaps brilliantly. The trouble for the Master was to teach 
the duffers and the successes simultaneously. Pious hopes 
were expressed to the Masters thus perplexed, that the clever 
ones would brighten the dull ones. The danger, and even the 
result, was that the dull ones would “‘ flounce back from bliss 
they were not born to breathe,” and separate themselves from 
the lesson as much as they could, looking with sickly disgust on 
smaller and abler boys who showed interest or amusement in the 
lesson. For some years now all the boys in a division have been 
approximately of the same calibre, the first division in a block 
being those who have done best in the previous examination, the 
second division the next best, and soon. In this way the Master 
and the boys know where they are, and the burden can be suited 
to the back, and even boys in the lowest division, no longer shy 
or unduly hurried, owing to the presence and demands of pre- 
cocious intellect, can be induced to move, even if slowly, and 
to venture to use their faculties in some subject or other. No 
one would dream of thinking slow boys permanently unteachable, 
but injury could easily have been done by ruthless superannuation 
at an early age or by perpetual hustling, if that fate is avoided. 
The tutorial system is a most ingenious device for securing the 
maximum of benefits to scholar and duffer alike; and the 
division system explained above carries the advantage into 
school-work. 

For many years boys were allowed to take up German instead 
of Greek, when they had reached Fifth Form. But the demand for 
this privilege fell off, and a few years ago, when Mr. Lyttelton 
became Headmaster, a far-reaching alteration of work was made to 
enable boys to study special subjects of their own choice, when 
they had once got out of Middle Division, up to which part of 
the School the work is kept together as much as possible in view 
of the Leaving Certificate for entrance into the Universities. 
Army candidates, of course, form the quite distinct Army Class 
to the number of one hundred and fifty or so. By the arrange- 
ments for other special work, science, history, modern languages 
and mathematics now claim between them some sixty boys, told 
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off to Masters who deal with these subjects for most of their school 
hours, the time that is left over being used in divinity, geography, 
civics, and other studies, to give width and variety to their 
education. Even before this arrangement was made and when 
the scientific work had to be dovetailed in as best it could, 
several Etonians began the acquisition of knowledge that enables 
them now to do valuable work in research or teaching, at the 
Universities and elsewhere, in physics, mineralogy, chemistry, 
and in different branches of biological work both in England and 
abroad. This record of achievement shows that there are lacking 
neither the minds to be taught nor the teachers, and with the 
greater facilities now given for prosecuting these studies a steady 
growth of interest in them may be expected. Some boys perhaps 
may “specialise” from weariness of the ordinary studies, or 
from the hope of a soft option; but the number of such is not 
likely to be large. In the inception of the scheme one poor 
“* specialist ’’ frankly said, ‘“‘I thought I was going to have a 
slack time; as it is, I’ve got to work harder than ever!” Others, 
too, may have found the option less soft than they hoped, or they 
may have been so converted as to take an interest. It is not 
denied that these subjects may be the scene of additional failure 
to those who have found classics uncongenial, if they bring 
the same mind or habits of mind to fresh tasks. Because a boy 
has failed in classics, he cannot be sure of succeeding in science. 
For those, forming by far the largest number, who adhere to 
the ordinary studies, there is, as before, the ordinary teaching 
in school and pupil room, combined with mathematics and French, 
the latter now largely oral, and history, and for those in First 
Hundred extra studies offer a wide choice; and Eton boys still 
do well at the Universities. 

Mr. Nevill devotes some space to the denunciation of Latin 
verses, especially as turned out by those who lack aptitude for 
the task. Ifa boy is really incapable, he is now set fewer or 
allowed to do prose instead. It must, however, be remembered 
that only one copy a week is set, that Latin poetry is read in school 
and serves as a model, and that to be confronted with English 
poetry, to weigh its meaning, to notice its graceful turns of thought 
and expression and to try to express them in Latin diction need 
not and, in fact, cannot do anybody any harm. It would 
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probably help to produce facility in French or German, if verses 
were written in those languages by those learning them, a course 
recommended by the author of A Last Ramble in the Classics. 
There are certainly many men who have acquired in boyhood a 
liking for English poetry owing to the necessity of studying, 
for translation into Latin, a few lines for an hour or two every 
week. It is usually harder to translate masterpieces of English 
prose into Latin prose, and an English story watered down for 
the novice in prose writing is liable to become unlike English. 
The alleged dulness and alleged futility of verse composition 
are not conclusive arguments against it. They are generally 
overstated for one thing, and, for another, those qualities would 
cause the disappearance of all mathematics except rudimentary 
arithmetic, of which most boys can learn enough to last them 
through life before they leave their private schools. St. Augustine, 
to whom I have already alluded, even regarded “ two and two 
make four”’ as “‘ hateful sing-song.”” Let no one think that I re- 
commend the disuse of mathematical study. ‘‘ The Mathematicks 
make a man subtill,” said Bacon’s Essays to me when I was a 
little boy, and in that conviction, coupled with compulsion, 
I flung myself into it, and also into verse-making, with the same 
mingled feelings of heart-sinking at a tough job and triumph at a 
solution of the puzzle. But in the one study the story about 
a’s and b’s, and what happened to them when added, was slight 
and disconnected and faded from the memory, and in the other 
study some of the best work of many of our best poets was induced 
to stick in my mind. Each to his taste! Some think that 
Bacon praised “‘ Mathematicks ” and also wrote all those wonderful 
poems! There was a man, and no mistake! 

There are a few more points left forcomment. On the question 
of millionaires Mr. Nevill shows a nervousness that, as he will be 
glad to hear, is without foundation. He imagines their sons on 
page 226 competing for the endowments given by Henry VI. to 
benefit “ poor and indigent scholars,” but on page 228 these very 
boys are the typical idlers setting an example of indiscriminate 
expenditure and “ achieving a spurious popularity owing to their 
pockets being constantly replenished from home.” These tales 
are described as “‘ probably untrue” by Mr Nevill himself, and 
he further gives a story, “‘ according to one incredible rumour ” 
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(my italics) “ which hints that young financiers lend money at 
an extravagant rate of interest.’ It is necessary here to state 
that this is an instance of wantonly careless book-making. The 
author takes tittle-tattle of so improbable a sort that even he 
doubts its veracity, he admits that an odious accusation depends 
on a single liar’s statement, and yet he condescends to print it, 
adding that “‘men of moderate means do not care to expose 
their sons to the contamination,” which does not exist and of 
which the majority of those who have read his book would not 
have dreamed, if he had not suggested it! Save us from our 
friends! This is not handing on the torch of Eton with its 
brightness undiminished. 

As to the much abused class of millionaires most men know 
one or two, some perhaps as many as half a dozen. If I may 
quote from memory Lord Rosebery’s obiter dictum on dukes, I 
am inclined to regard the class as small but deserving. They are 
anxious that their boys should do good work at school and in 
the world, and they thereby set an example that no one, however 
moderate his means, can afford to neglect. They are more likely 
to wish their sons to work like Collegers than to lend money 
like youthful Shylocks ; but, as a matter of fact, they have in my 
experience sent them to Oppidan houses, where the boys have 
done as well as any one else. No one, to tell the truth, either 
knows or cares whether they are rich or not, for boys are singularly 
devoid of snobbery and “ kowtowing to scions of nobility ”— 
an offence of which they are sometimes accused by the ignorant— 
and to youthful millionaires and the like, and would resent any 
attempt on the part of snobbish parents, if any should arise, to 
make a golden path for their sons. 

Mr. Nevill also exaggerates the number and prejudicial 
effect of boys of non-British parentage. If the parents, for 
diplomatic or business or other reasons, are domiciled in England, 
it would seem reasonable to bring up the boys in England also. 
Mr. Nevill himself had a friend of this kind (page 323), and will 
probably agree that he has known plenty of non-British boys 
who were quite desirable companions. This point need not be 
laboured further. Bike the millionaire passage it is a blemish 
on the book. 

The last few decades have seen other important changes. In 
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the early seventies there was too much time for cricket and too 
little ground, there were too few fives-courts, and as the outcome 
of these causes there was much loafing, which is now unnecessary. 
The E.C.R.V.C., of course, already existed, but now its successor 
the E.C.0.T.C. flourishes. The sorry, but remediable, con- 
ditions of less fortunate classes are brought before Eton’s notice 
by the Eton Mission, and small parties of boys can go down with 
their parents’ leave to spend a Sunday at Hackney Wick, and 
thus come in contact with reality and see how a big parish is 
worked. They are welcomed as visitors there, and when Eton 
Mission parties visit Eton in the Summer half, Eton boys help 
to entertain them. Mr. Nevill will have been at Eton when the 
Mission was founded, though he does not mention it. 

Let a few words be added upon discipline. ‘“‘ Parents,” said 
Plato through the mouth of Aspasia, “do not pray for their 
children that they may never die, but that they may be good and 
of good report’: and another Greek contrasts agriculture with 
human life. In agriculture the season settles the harvest, 
‘‘ whereas of men the base is nought but evil, and the noble is 
noble and never does he corrupt his nature under stress of mis- 
fortune, but is always good and true. Good upbringing has power 
to teach what is honourable, and the knowledge of that forewarns a 
man against its opposite. But there is a danger in being merged 
in a crowd and its tendency to anarchy.” It is hard to say 
anything new that is at the same time more valuable than this. 
As far back almost as one can look into past records there will 
be seen a thoughtful man pondering upon the importance of early 
education in the life at home. It was a very remote Pharaoh 
who bequeathed to his successors the truth that he who would 
stand well with the gods must bring up his children aright. 
The home example gives the child a line that he will follow, 
even if the company in which he finds himself contains anything 
amiss. The same is true of the life in the holidays, in business, 
at the University, and so on. ‘“ Train up a child in the way he 
should go.” 

At Eton there is much liberty and it is seldom seriously 
abused, though Mr. Nevill has gleaned from the past a few stories 
of boyish foolishness. The size of the community furnishes a 
considerable number of boys of or above eighteen years of age. 
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In their hands to a large degree, though not of course wholly, 
are the good form and order of the place: and there are signs of 
an increasing co-operation on their part in the maintenance of 
discipline. Boys in the main wish to do well, and those who 
know anything about them know that, if wisely helped at home 
and at school, they get through their boyhood not only without 
failure, but able to face the world with boldness acquired jn 
many a test applied to their character in the years of childhood 
and youth. Not long ago a Japanese gentleman was being 
shown round and he asked his guide how “ the spirit of Eton” 
was taught to the boys. The question was a difficult one. Of 
direct teaching, on this subject, which itself is not easy to define, 
there is little or none, but in numberless ways the spirit of Eton 
is learnt. The old and beautiful buildings, the story of the 
sorrowful king who founded the School, the Castle which rises 
beyond the Thames, the Playing-Fields, and the River, the 
“* courteous strivings with my peers, and duties not bound up 
in books,” the close and often life-long bond between pupil and 
tutor, the ties which connect together Etonians of every age— 
these and other influences give that which is desired, and it is 


a possession of surpassing value. 
OnE Wuo Knows. 
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THE RESTORATION OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 


WueENEVER the Unionist Party is returned to power, the reason 
that most good judges will give for its return is that the majority 
of the electors are disgusted with the Radicals, and that public 
opinion demands a change. And most good judges will be right. 
Both parties have always owed their victories at General Elections 
to the unpopularity of their opponents. The two great stampedes 
of recent years have been those of 1895 and 1906. The election 
of 1895 was the condemnation of Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Rosebery, and the Unionist Party was given carte blanche to 
administer and legislate in its own manner. In 1906 the majority 
of the electors were so tired of the Unionists that they gave the 
Radicals a free hand. The Campbell-Bannerman Ministry had 
a sufficient majority to lock the door on the skeleton of the 
Newcastle Programme. The fact that its bones began to rattle 
three years later, and are just now exposing themselves in all 
their nerve-destroying hideousness, should only serve as a 
warning to parties not to indulge in the luxury of a programme. 
The idea of the programme is entirely foreign to the British 
conception of politics. It is no impertinence to say that his 
never yielding to the clamour of those who demanded a programme 
stands to the lasting credit of Mr. Balfour; while Mr. Bonar 
Law in his fine Conservative speech at Leeds declared that he 
did not believe in elaborate programmes, and urged his party 
not to imitate the Radicals. 

Parties in this country are not returned on a ticket, though 
they may stultify themselves afterwards by not keeping promises 
made in opposition—promises which are as foolish as they are 
futile. A firm declaration of policy is of course necessary. 


The theory of a specific mandate for any particular measure is 
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difficult to justify. A general mandate in favour of Radicalism 
or Conservatism is the most that ought to be claimed from g 
victory at the polls; while, if the real truth were only known, 
the main motive force determining the issue has probably been 
a feeling of revenge against the Government of the day. Many 
people think not without some justice, that all legislation jg 
an evil, that the evil is only a matter of degree, and seek to 
transfer power from one set of rulers to another, in the hope of 
having a quiet time. 

But although a detailed programme is both dangerous and 
unnecessary, and although the theory of the mandate is almost 
certainly unsound, a proper obedience to the law of self. 
preservation, as well as to the law of moral duty, should compel 
a Government to govern for the good of the nation in the light 
of its own principles, if it has any. This consideration at once 
brings us into contact with the restoration of the Constitution, 
on which much of the future prestige of the Unionist Party will 
depend. It is not too soon to make some endeavour to comb 
out this exceedingly complicated and difficult problem for which 
a practical solution may shortly have to be proposed. For tie 
Radicals are no longer comfortable in the saddle. The Insurance 
Bill is not popular. The nation is beginning to realise that the 
Lords were not far wrong in rejecting “the Budget.” The 
extension of the franchise to women has revealed a very painful 
family jar in the Cabinet. And, above all, for the first time for 
many years the whole forces of the Constitutional Party, horse, foot 
and artillery, will be brought into the firing-line for a ding-dong 
fight to a finish in defence of fundamental principles. This 
attitude is the real strength of the Conservative Party in 
Opposition, and one which the Radicals dread more than any 


other. Mr. T. P. O’Connor has already smelt powder, and declares _| 


that ‘“‘ England’s steady-going and racial conservatism, which 
is already alarmed by Mr. George’s daring Finance Bill, is 
becoming more restive...” It was because the attitude of 
no surrender was not adopted earlier that the Parliament Act 
ever became possible. Did any one really imagine that Tariff 
Reform was to be won by the rejection of the Budget by the 
Lords, followed by an immediate compromise about the Constitu- 
tion? Ifso, he must have repented. The Constitution has gone, 
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and Tariff Reform is no safer by the loss. But let us go ahead. 
The Radicals have been allowed to win the first engagement. 
If they pass Home Rule and Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment of the Church in Wales, their victory will be decisive, and 
it is using no mere rhetorical phrase to say that the dissolution 
of the Empire will be well within sight. 

Our present object is not so much to offer a receipt for a 
new Constitution as to attempt to unravel a rather tangled 
skein of thought, particularly with regard to the composition 
and powers of the Second Chamber. Two considerations must 
dominate the entire problem of the restoration: 

(1) A Unionist Government will have a clean slate. 

(2) The settlement should have the maximum of simplicity. 

A Unionist Government will have a clean slate. The passing 
of the Parliament Act obliterates any Bills or specific pledges 
that may have been offered as a contribution towards a settle- 
ment by consent. The Radicals would have none of them. 
From a party point of view they were probably quite right, 
but they cannot complain of the consequences of their refusal 
to co-operate with the Opposition. It is not suggested that the 
Unionists should in their turn utilise their majority for a shame- 
less solution of a purely party character, which would certainly 
be reversed at the first opportunity by the Radicals. On the 
contrary, it will be their duty to make amends for ever having 
consented to the theory that the Constitution was capable of 
being destroyed by legislation number (1) in the shape of the 
Parliament Act, by making legislation number (2) as durable 
as human ingenuity is able. The Philistinism of legislating at 
all about the Constitution is appalling. The Bill for the reform 
of the House of Lords was supported by many peers with the 
very gravest misgivings, tempered by a feeling of personal 
regard for Lord Lansdowne and a desire to keep the ranks of 
the party closed for the imminent struggle over the Parliament 
Act. That the final phase of the struggle was extinguished by 
the efforts of the official Opposition relinquishes Unionists from 
any obligation to persevere with the details of Lord Lansdowne’s 
Bill. The whole question of the composition and powers of 
the Second Chamber can be considered afresh. 

The settlement should have the maximum of simplicity. 
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This seems so obvious as not to require stating. But in the 
clash of Home Rule, the Franchise, Tariff Reform, and Nationa] 
Insurance many are apt to forget that our relations with foreign 
countries, viewed especially in the light of our belligerent strength, 
in reality dominate every other question. The European situa. 
tion is very nigh unto us. It is doubtful whether the Radical 
Cabinet or the Territorial Army has the lesser vitality. A Unionist 
Government may well be called upon to take office at a moment 
when the need for universal military training is demonstrably 
incapable of being any longer excluded from the arena of practical 
politics. The decks must be clear for action. 

Now for the restoration of the Constitution. It would be the 
height of impertinence to try to describe the British Constitution 
in a sentence, but it is not extravagant to say that the object 
of Parliamentary government, as we have understood it since 
the party system received definite shape, is that the majority 
in the House of Commons for the time being should enjoy the 
legislative power and control the executive. The rights of the 
minority should be preserved by all legislation running the 
gauntlet of free debate in the House of Commons, and of safe 
passage through the House of Lords before receiving the Royal 
Assent. This is the means by which Draconianism, so distasteful 
to Britishers, has in the main been avoided. In the absence of 
any guarantee that power shall always reside in the hands of 
the wise, the just, and the benevolent, most thinking people 
consciously desire, and most unthinking people subconsciously 
desire, both these safeguards. The Radical Cabinet has destroyed 
them both. The most organic piece of legislation that has ever 
been passed in this country is the Insurance Bill. It has been 
hustled through the House of Commons, and the House of Lords 
has been deprived of any effective power of rejection or amend- 


ment. The universal restiveness that has followed its passage 


is sufficient indication of a general desire to return to a state of 
things that will render impossible a repetition of a similar piece 
of high-handedness. With regard to free debate, the closure has 
apparently come to stay, and whether it is used to prevent or 
only to abridge discussion is a matter for the discretion of the 
Government of the day. 


The reform of the House of Commons is at least as 
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important as the reform of the House of lords, and there 
are two things a Unionist Ministry might carry out. The 
abolition of Mr. Redmond’s rotten boroughs and a general 
redistribution of seats may accomplish something in favour 
of real representation, though it is easy to be over sanguine 
of the beneficent results to the public service to be obtained 
by a Redistribution Bill. The payment of members of 
Parliament is an unmitigated evil, and it is sincerely to be 
hoped that this dangerous innovation will be eradicated as soon 
as the Unionist Party is returned to power. It is, of course, 
quite possible to argue that tradition is not offended by, or that 
at least precedent can be cited in favour of, payment of members. 
Its protagonists say that it was at one time a common-law 
liability of the constituencies. But in this regard it is interesting 
to note that knights of the shire, citizens, and burgesses took 
home with them their writs de expensis levandis, so that if ancient 
custom is to be quoted in favour of any departure from no 
payment at all, the bare out-of-pocket expenses should alone 
be contemplated. According to Sir William Anson, 4s. a day 
for a knight of the shire and 2s. a day for a citizen or burgess 
was the customary charge secured by 35 Henry VIII. c. 11. As 
the writs de expensis levandis were taken home at the conclusion 
of the session, it may be surmised that these daily payments 
applied only to the days when the House was sitting. That the 
sum of 4s. in the Tudor period was of far greater value than is 
the same sum to-day must be balanced by the reflection that in 
those days Parliament was sitting for far fewer days in the year. 
But in earlier days a seat in the House did not afford many 
advantages of the kind that are now objects of aspiration: and 
it is very remarkable that as a seat in Parliament became more 
an object of ambition, members promised at elections to serve 
freely. It is true that the right to recover expenses from con- 
stituents survived, and a judgment was obtained in favour of 
its exercise 0 late as 1681. But it is safe to say that the principle 
of service to the State for no financial payment has now become 
one of the finest traditions of our public life, and one which the 
party of tradition should zealously preserve. Among the many 
services performed by Mr. Balfour, not the least is the merciless 
manner in which he dissected the proposal to pay Members of 
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Parliament in a speech delivered in the country in the autum, 
of 1910. He told us with great truth that the effect of payment 
of members might not be immediate, but would be severely felt 
after, say, another decade, and by generations to come. The 
tactical advantages of repealing this tax seem to be indisputable, 
and its iniquity has not been sufficiently challenged from 
Unionist platforms. Assuming that the next Unionist Ministry 
abolishes payment of members, the Radicals cannot re-enact jt 
until they get back into power. Every Radical candidate 
could then be confronted with the question on every platform 
with deadly effect at all elections subsequent to the repeal of 
the tax. 

So much for the reform of the House of Commons. It is with 
far greater misgivings that a few reflections are now offered on 
the possibility of reforming the House of Lords. Three postulates 
present themselves, based upon the consensus of nearly all 
authorities : 

(1) Representative government without a Second Chamber 
is impossible. 

(2) A Second Chamber is of all political inventions the most 
difficult. 

(3) Prior to the passing of the Parliament Act the House of 
Lords had on the whole less power than the Second Chambers 
of other great nations. 

It therefore follows that the problem of reform must be 
treated as a whole, and the functions to be exercised by an 
Upper Chamber must depend upon its composition. At the 
present moment the Constitution is extinguished by the Parlia- 
ment Act. Signs are not lacking that its revival will shortly be 
demanded by the overwhelming voice of public opinion. It can | 
be argued with great force that the collapse of the Radicals 
followed by a sweeping victory at the elections for the 
Unionists, would be a complete vindication of the old state of 
things, and therefore all that is required will be a simple repeal 
of the Parliament Act. The very simplicity of this view has much 
to recommend it, and it cannot be summarily dismissed. The 
Unionists will have their hands very full on assuming office. 
Tariff Reform, National Defence, and the encroachments of 
organised labour upon that liberty which the Constitutional 
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Party is bound to protect, if only to retain public confidence, 
combine to present a situation of unusual complexity. Why add 
to the complexity by an elaborate reconstruction of the Constitu- 
tion when a simple Act of Repeal will give back to the nation 
the very thing that, in spite of all its faults, is the best of its 
kind that human ingenuity has ever devised? The answer is 
that, however desirable a return to pre-Asquithianism pure and 
simple may be, it only invites a repetition in some form or 
another of the events of the last two years. Some means, at any 
rate, must be found to prevent a repetition of the principal 
event, which was the absorption by the Radical Caucus of the power 
of the Monarchy. The old order might carry on for a few years, 
and look all right at a distance, like the Acropolis at Athens. 
But whenever it has to be put to a practical purpose and inspected 
at close quarters, the fact that the roof has perished at once 
forbids any reliance. Professor Dicey seems to find some comfort 
in the reflection that as the Radicals have knocked the roof off 
the House of Lords, they are unable to knock it off again. He 
insists “ that the threat to override the will of the Lords by the 
creation of an unlimited number of peers has, in consequence 
of the Parliament Act, 1911, become henceforth an impossibility 
or an absurdity.” Even if this is true, it is very cold comfort. 
With all the profound respect to Professor Dicey that is due, 
it may be submitted that the successful assumption of the Royal 
Prerogative by the Prime Minister for the passing of the Parliament 
Act does not necessarily prevent his using it again to accelerate 
a decision in the Lords given under that Act. But the point is 
that the simple repeal of the Act still leaves the peers quite 
powerless. Supposing the Act were repealed, and a doubtful 
passage threatened any Bill in the Lords, the Prime Minister 
is master of the situation. He need hardly go through the 
formality of a visit to Buckingham Palace; he has the Preroga- 
tive in his pocket. If it can be used for the abrogation of the 
Constitution, it can be used for anything else with at least as 
much propriety. The abolition of this dictatorship is imperative, 
and governs the whole fabric of the Unionist restoration. 

If the tearing up of the Parliament Act by itself will not 
suffice to crush the new dictatorship, some departure in the 
nature of a written Constitution seems inevitable. In this 
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regard Professor Dicey has a very interesting recommendation, 

resembling in its essence one or two amendments that wer 

proposed to the Parliament Bill by Unionist Peers. He advises 

the introduction into the Parliament Act of 

words which shall make it necessary that any Bill (not being a Money Bill) 

which can ultimately become an Act of Parliament by the sole authority of the 

House of Commons and without obtaining the assent of the Lords shall be 

passed by the House of Commons in three successive sessions not of one and 
the same Parliament, but of two successive Parliaments. 

The effect of this would be that no Bill not being in the opinion 
of the Speaker a Money Bill, if rejected once or perhaps twice 
by the House of Lords, could become an Act of Parliament 
until after a General Election. The proposal has the face value 
from the Radical point of view of acquiescence in the theory 
that the final assent of the Lords is not necessary to the passing 
of an Act; on the other hand, the Constitutional point of view 
is partially satisfied by the provision that rejection by the Lords 
shall secure some popular expression of opinion on a Bill by the 
electors themselves. It is, in fact, as Professor Dicey says, the 
theoretical admission that sovereignty is the attribute of the 
nation, and not of the House of Commons. Coupled with some 
provision against the swamping of the Lords to make them pass 
a Bill before a General Election took place, and the resumption 
by the House of Lords of their former authority to decide what 
is and what is not a Money Bill, this method of ensuring that 
Bills rejected by them are submitted to the electorate is a good 
step in the direction of free government. It does not do all that 
is wanted. It might not defeat log-rolling. An Act might be 
passed by a large majority in the House of Commons and 
rejected by the House of Lords. At the next General Election 
the Ministry might scrape through at the polls by the exercise 
of those arts with which we are so familiar, and emerge with a 
majority much reduced. The reduced majority in the new House 
might pass the Bill in question, and the Lords would presumably, 
according to Mr. Dicey’s intention, have nothing more to say, 
and an Act would be placed on the Statute Book for which no 
real support could morally be claimed. But inasmuch as Professor 
Dicey’s proposal would in many cases be effective in defeating 
the Caucus, it cannot be ruled out off-hand because it is not 
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entirely effective. It has another advantage. If the functions 
of the House of Lords are to be adjusted to its composition, this 
function, being a modification of its former powers, might be 
exercised without any very drastic interference with the composi- 
tion of the present House, possibly by the present House itself, 
or by the hereditary peerage, with the English peers elected 
from within on the Scotch or Irish model. 

It is here convenient to submit a few reflections on the merits 
of the actual reform of the House of Lords. An indication of the 
powers that might conceivably be exercised by the House 
reformed in a ‘simple and expeditious manner has _ been 
attempted just now, because any ambitious reform, although it 
may be found necessary, is at best risky and complicated. 
Assuming that the hereditary peerage as it stands no longer 
possesses the authority to carry out the functions of a Second 
Chamber, the Unionist reformer has to discover, if he can, 
another House that is based upon sufficient public confidence 
to carry out these functions. The proposals that have been put 
forward may be roughly classified as follows : 

(a) A microcosm of the present House, elected from among 
their number by the peers themselves; 

(b) A nominated House ; 

(c) A House elected from outside; 

(d) A hybrid House composed of (a), (b) and (c). 

The idea of the microcosm has much to recommend it. It is 
easy to carry out. It eliminates the unfit and those who do not 
wish to take part in public affairs. In this way it offers an answer 
to Radical misrepresentation. ‘ If I could only go down to the 
country and say that a man is no longer to sit in the House of 
Lords because he is the son of his father,” cried a young Con- 
servative candidate. This method, especially if peers before 
becoming meet to be elected by their brother peers, had to qualify 
by some service to the State, goes a long way to satisfy this 
gentleman. And if the hereditary peerage is not to be abandoned, 
this is the only way in which it can be preserved, short of keeping 
it entirely as it is. The suspensory powers it could be entrusted 
with might be those indicated by Professor Dicey, already 
mentioned. A general examination of the value of the trans- 


mission by heredity of statesmanship cannot be entered into 
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now. Its defence is to be found in Galton’s Hereditary Gening 
and in two remarkable speeches by Lord Curzon, one delivered 
at Oldham at “ the Budget election,” and the other in the House 
of Lords in March 1910. But whether hereditary aptitude fo 
government can or cannot be resolved into Mendelian factors, 
the fact remains that, putting aside its invaluable attribute of 
independence, the hereditary principle is by far the most 
convenient method of getting a good Second Chamber that has 
ever been discovered. In fact, the House of Lords was not 
hereditary in its inception. The hereditary system came to be 
accepted because it was so obviously convenient. It may even 
now be preserved by election from within. If the creation of 
peers to pass the Parliament Act had been forced, and the 
Radicals had succeeded in delivering the goods, the hereditary 
peerage would have been saved. The present House, reinforced 
by the new nobility, would have formed an electoral college 
to which no Radical could have objected, for the simple reason 
that it was largely his own creation, and that could have elected, 
say, 350 of their number to represent them, who would have 
given a fair balance to both political parties. This highly repre 
sentative House would certainly have assumed the power 
appropriate to a Second Chamber, and all would have been well 
If a House chosen from within be not now possible, the methods 
of nomination and election from outside, as well as a hybrid 
House, remain to be considered. 

The idea of nomination does not sound satisfactory. Lori 
Beaconsfield pierced it with one neat thrust. ‘‘ What influence 
can be exercised by a Chamber of nominees?” he asked, 
Nomination involves all the loss attaching to the destruction o 
the hereditary Peerage, coupled with the sure and certain deper- 
dence in a greater or a less degree of nominees upon the party 
machine. A nominated Second Chamber would probably lack 


both independence and authority. It is doubtful if the great body | 
of peers themselves would agree to it, and we can hardly conceive | 


a Unionist majority utilising the Parliament Act to force this 
solution upon a recalcitrant House of Lords. It might be recom- 
mended on the ground of redressing the Conservative preponder- 
ance in the House of Rords, and of giving a Radical Prime 
Minister what is called a fair sporting chance. Even if this were 
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desirable, it is sincerely to be hoped that the restoration will be 
distinctly national and will not partake of the nature of a nicely 
arranged handicap in the game of party politics. 

The hybridisation of the House of Lords is also objection- 
able. It has already been suggested that enthusiasm for the 
measure itself was perhaps the least of the factors that counted 
in the support of Lord Lansdowne’s Bill; while its composite 
character certainly does not improve on acquaintance. It is 
open to a fatal dialectical attack. If the hereditary principle is 
good, why not keep it altogether? If it is bad, why include it 
in a scheme for reconstruction? Why should one-third of the 
House of Lords be of one kind, and the remainder of other kinds ? 
Another objection is that the division lists might be carefully 
scrutinised, and an ingenious discovery made that the fate of a 
bill had been determined by the votes of one or other class of 
peers. Moreover, all composite schemes are difficult to explain. 
That Lord Lansdowne’s scheme was sharply criticised by the 
Radicals does not matter so much, as they are evidently deter- 
mined never to give to any Second Chamber the powers that 
Second Chambers ought to have; but if the hereditary principle 
is to be tampered with, it had better be changed for something 
which is open to the minimum of attack. 

There remains an Elected Chamber. It is very doubtful if 
there is any halfway house between heredity and election, or 
at least any house on which the roof will long remain. Lord 
Lansdowne, it should be remembered, did not propose that the 
reformed House of Lords should have the same powers as the 
old one. The idea that many of us entertain of reform is that it 
can only be justified by proving that the old House of Lords 
can no longer exercise its powers, and by investing the new one 
with at least the same powers as the old. The powers might even 
be strengthened with advantage. But the policy of surrendering 
both the hereditary principle and the powers as well is needlessly 
generous. At any rate if the startling departure into an Elected 
Chamber is to be taken, that Chamber must have the fullest 
powers, and may even become the Upper Chamber in fact as 
well asin name. Like all other substitutes for the House of Lords, 
this one is open to objection, and is no doubt difficult to reduce 
to writing. It may be elected by the county councils, or by 
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the House of Commons, or by electors that enjoy some high 
franchise qualification. Neither of the first two methods would 
give the elected peers the requisite authority. Nobody has any 
great respect for the county councils, and nobody would respeot 
their nominees, except here and there for their personal popularity 
and general estimation. Election by the House of Commons 
would involve the complication of the party machine, which 
ought to be avoided if possible. If peers are to be elected by 
more select body, qualified by a higher franchise, the objection 
immediately occurs, Why should the majority be governed by 
the minority ? Peers might be elected by the income-tax payers; 
but that would probably invite a war between the “ Haves” 
and the “‘ Have-nots.” If there is to be any qualification at all 
it might attach to candidates instead of electors. But with regard 
to the electors, the simplest plan would be that the same electors 
should elect the House of Lords as elect the House of Commons, 
The question then arises as to what right one elected body has 
to control the decisions of another elected body. This can only 
be got over by introducing as many differentie as possible, 
Peers could be elected at different times to Members of Parlia- 


ment, by larger constituencies, for a longer term of years, and | 


should certainly be unpaid. An elector could easily be made to 


understand the difference between voting for a candidate for } 


the House of Lords and a candidate for the House of Common, 


The result would probably be the return of many men who had | 


nothing to gain by membership, but who were prepared to give 
up their leisure to the unpaid public service. This class ha 
always been found in this country, and there is no reason to believe 
that it is extinct. A long term of membership would give them 
considerable independence. If there is to be dependence, many 


of these men would prefer to be dependent on a constituency § 


rather than on the nomination of a party leader, or the favour of 


a group of members of Parliament. Under the system of elected / 


peers, hereditary peers would become as other men are, and be at 
liberty to stand for either House. In the country districts many 
hereditary Peers would be returned to the House of Lords by 
the votes of the electors, provided they are accessible to 
their neighbours and have plenty of foxes in their coverts. 
No doubt an elected House of Lords might contain a few 
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loud-mouthed, self-assertive members with axes to grind; 
and use might occasionally be made of the House as a 
platform from which to speak to a constituency—a pro- 
ceeding now naturally unknown. But the very nature of its 
duties would tend to keep the atmosphere of debate within a few 
degrees of what now prevails. It is desirable that any new assembly 
should be called the House of Lords and that the present pro- 
cedure should continue. There should be as little change as 
possible. No doubt an Elected Chamber offers a field for capture 
to the machine, and a Socialist majority in both Houses of 
Parliament sounds very formidable. But if there ever was a pure 
Socialist majority in the House of Commons, no House of Lords 
could very long stand in its way. The revolution of thought that 
produced the Socialist majority in the Commons would dominate 
the entire nation. The appeal to physical force between the 
“Haves” and the “ Have-nots ” would be the only arbiter. If 
an elected Second Chamber is decided on, the whole of the 
conservative party (with a little c) will have to preach sound 
national principles both in season and out of season, and to work 
unceasingly to counteract all false doctrine. In any case, the 
mission of renewing a right spirit in our fellow countrymen has 
already been too long delayed. 

WILLouUGHBY DE BRokE. 


WORK FOR THE NAVY WAR-STAFF 


We move with breathless rapidity in England. It is almost 
exactly twenty years since Professor Spenser Wilkinson began 
his agitation for an Admiralty War-Staff. It is more than twenty- 
five years since Lord Charles Beresford resigned his office at the 
Admiralty to secure the establishment of a Naval Intelligence 
Department, in the hope that as the result of his act of self- 
sacrifice such a Department would be created and would rapidly 
expand into a War-Staff. Now at last the agitation has succeeded 
and Lord Charles’s resignation has produced the effect which 
he anticipated nearly a generation ago. It has taken that time 
to awaken the country and to teach the mandarins the infinite 
peril of trusting to a policy of “‘ muddling through.” Seven 
times since the reformers set out upon their crusade has the 
British Navy been in sight of war, and on each occasion its 
dispositions have left infinitely much to be desired. In 1893 we 
had the little-known Siamese crisis; in 1898 the Fashoda crisis; 
in 1900 the attempt of Germany to form a coalition against 
this country; in 1904 the North Sea incident; in 1905 the 
Delcassé crisis, when honour and diplomatic agreements bound 
us to come to the help of France; in 1908 the Casablanca crisis; 
in 1911-2, nearer and more menacing than any of the others, the 
prolonged anxiety and expectation of the Morocco crisis—which 
has brought the end of the old Admiralty system—the German 
elections, and the adoption by the German Government ofa 7 
policy of armaments @ outrance on land and at sea, openly fh 
directed against the British Empire. 

If Mr. Churchill is to be thanked for giving the country 
an Admiralty War-Staff at last, still warmer thanks are due 
to the men who fought and worked for this most precious and 
most necessary reform in the teth of ridicule and abysmal 
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ignorance. But let us dismiss the idea that the creation of a 
War-Staff solves all our naval difficulties. It is an open secret 
that the Naval Intelligence Department, which till the coming 
of the War-Staff represented the application of organised intelli- 
gence to the problem of naval defence, was flouted and dis- 
regarded by a recent Board of Admiralty. It was not consulted, 
or, if it was consulted, its advice was not allowed to prevail in 
such vital questions as the distribution of our fleet, the war 
plans, or the shipbuilding programme. One of its heads was 
indeed sent off to a distant command because the counsel which 
he gave was unpalatable to the powers at Whitehall. The 
Department was too often treated as though it were a mere 
fifth wheel in the coach. There is no security, except the ever- 
srowing danger from Germany, that the War-Staff will not be 
treated in the same way; though fortunately the new Admiralty 
Board. has no such prepossessions against a War-Staff as were 
entertained by certain of its predecessors. The War-Staff is still 
entirely subordinate to the First Sea Lord, who may reject its 
advice without, so far as can be judged from Mr. Churchill’s 
Memorandum, any appeal lying from his decision to the Com- 
mittee of Defence of the Cabinet. As for the Committee of 
Defence, a good many people would like to know what defence 
can be offered for its scandalous apathy during the last four 
years. It condoned the Declaration of London; it remained 
inactive when the Naval Intelligence Department was over- 
ruled; it allowed the fleet to be split up into detachments; it 
neglected in the most criminal manner the provision of docks 
and bases in the North Sea; it failed to adjust the relations of 
the Navy and the Army, so that a miserable difference of 
opinion between these two services characterised the Morocco 
crisis; and it still tolerates a want of organisation in the regular 
Army which would go far to paralyse a rapid mobilisation, and 
cheerfully accepts the lamentable weakness of the Territoria] 
Force. The author of this article was once told that in a most 
critical discussion concerning the construction of docks at 
Gibraltar, many years ago, the Chairman of that Committee was 
found to be asleep. Judging by the recent policy of the Com- 
mittee of Defence, its members must for years have been suffering 
from the effects of morphia. It might be well to remind them 
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that they will certainly be the first people to be hanged jf 
anything in war goes wrong with the Army or the Fleet. 

The new Admiralty War-Staff has vast arrears of work to 
overtake, and many years must elapse before the full fruit of 
its labours can be gathered in. The first and greatest question 
with which it has to deal concerns the war plans and war 
organisation of the fleet. The German Admiral Maltzahn has 
pointed out that “a fleet requires a closer approximation to war 
in its organisation than an army. . . . Fleets are not kept at 
home, like armies, to be called out and got ready when an 
emergency arrives. They must always be ready, and to a certain 
extent they must always be within reach of the point at which, 
when war comes, they will have to deliver their blow.” Fo 
this reason the ideal distribution of our Navy would be the 
strongest possible concentration in the North Sea, making allov- 
ance, however, for the maintenance of our position in the 
Mediterranean. The larger the individual fleet, as the American 
Commander Sims has urged, the better the battle training, the 
higher the efficiency developed. In the United States the Atlantic 
fleet will shortly be organised in five battleship divisions, each 
of five ships with an independent flagship. The British Home 
fleet only musters when at full strength two divisions of eight 
battleships each, completely manned—a battleship force much 
smaller in numbers than the German, which is henceforth to 
count three divisions, or twenty-five battleships. Moreover, 
units are constantly absent from this fleet for refits and repairs. 
A study of the effective figures shows that normally 25 per cent. 
of the strength is missing. Our dispositions, then, greatly as 
they have been improved since the days of the Fisher régime, 
when the Navy was split up into small and weak detachments, 
are still defective. They do not give our admirals the opportunity 
of handling large masses of ships constantly. Such importance 
is attached to this question in the German Navy that obsolescent 7 
ships are retained in commission to practise admirals and captains | 
in the art of mass-manceuvres. It is doubtful whether any 
British officer has ever tried to work a fleet of fifty large units, 
or even knows what it looks like in battle formation. The situa- 
tion to-day is that of which Howe complained in 1789. “I have 
deemed it very possible,” he wrote, “‘ that this country may have 
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to put to sea in a future war from thirty to forty, fifty, and even 
sixty sail of the line in one collective body. . . . It has not 
appeared to me that we have any common opinion amongst us 
how such a force is to be trained and conducted to act with 
uniformity and effect.”’ 

The peril of such a state of affairs is illustrated by what 
has happened on land when generals accustomed only to manceuvre 
small forces have found themselves in command of large armies. 
The classical example is Bazaine at Mars-la-Tour and Gravelotte. 
Bazaine was a passable general in command of an army corps 
of, say, 35,000 men. But when placed in charge of a force of 
150,000 he lost his head, attempted to move the whole of this 
immense army by a single road, and either neglected to give his 
corps commanders any orders at all or interfered with them in 
the pettiest matters of detail. The result was that he threw away 
the chance of a signal victory which was within his grasp at 
Mars-la-Tour, and at Gravelotte failed to give any orders at all, 
and was the prime cause of fearful disasters to France. The 
German officers, on the other hand, were used to working large 
armies, because they had received constant practice in peace 
and in the war of 1866 had controlled enormous masses of men. 

In the immediate past it is doubtful whether there was any 
real plan of campaign in this country. Lord Charles Beresford’s 
famous letter to the Prime Minister in 1909 positively alleged 
that no satisfactory plan existed, that the arrangements for the 
coaling and supply of our fleet in the North Sea were thoroughly 
defective, that the necessary bases were not provided, that the 
force allotted was quite insufficient and not at the disposal in 
peace of the Admiral who would have to lead it in war. He 
pointed out the perilous dualism caused by the division of 
command in home waters between the officer who then commanded 
the Channel Fleet and the officer commanding the old Home 
Fleet. Criticism such as this, which was never answered, carried 
with it the complete condemnation of our war dispositions. 
And though the abolition of the dual command took place in 
1909, many of the defects pointed out by Lord Charles continued 
down to the date of the Morocco crisis. The arrangements for 
coaling and supply were so defective that in September 1911 
20,000 tons of coal had to be hurried by land to the Scottish 
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ports. The British naval force was split up into detachments, 
stationed at ports hundreds of miles apart, and was unquestion- 
ably exposed to defeat in detail. The number of destroyers 
and small cruisers in the North Sea was altogether inadequate 
in view of the strength of the German navy. Had that navy 
taken the offensive, there was grave risk of a mine or torpedo 
attack on our ships at Cromarty, and the means of meeting it 
were not provided. The mine-sweepers were not with the active 
fleets, where they were wanted. In fact, even if we reject the 
alarmist tales so freely circulated, the conditions were such as 
to suggest confusion at headquarters and the want of foresight 
and preparation. Yet even this disorganisation has not pre- 
vented the German Government from covertly bringing charges 
against our Admiralty of meditating a sudden treacherous attack 
on the German fleet, or the German press from publishing maps 
and articles, which, when studied candidly, prove the very 
opposite of their thesis—that the British and not the German 
navy was exposed to risk; that the British forces were scattered, 
while the German strength was concentrated. 

We seem, in short, to have made the mistake which the 
British Admiralty committed in the eighteenth century when 
Kempenfelt wrote in despair: ‘‘ Do they think that ships are 
sufficient of themselves without wisdom to direct and order 
their operations? ” And because of the absence of proper war 
plans, sifted and worked out and tested by a War-Staff, our 
programmes have been framed at random. No evidence of any 
military standard or system or design can be detected in them. 
The extraordinary fluctuations in the number of ships provided 
justify this statement. In 1906 and 1907 we laid down three 
large armoured ships per annum. In 1908, in the face of a great 
addition to the German Navy, we lowered the programme to 
two. In 1909 the programme suddenly jumped up to eight, 
with the result that the cost of building was raised and the 
yards congested with work. In 1910 and 1911 the programme 
sank to five per annum. Figured diagrammatically, the curve 
of shipbuilding represents the course of a drunken man—a man 
devoid of volition. In cruisers there were the same extraordinary 
fluctuations. In 1906 we laid down none; in 1907, one; im 
1908 and 1909, six in each year; in 1910, five; in 1911, four. 
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Of these vessels, seven are of a miserably weak type, condemned 
by every naval officer outside the Admiralty. In destroyers, 
again, there were not less astounding choppings and changes. 
In 1906 we laid down two; in 1907, five; in 1908, sixteen; in 
1909, 1910 and 1911, twenty in each year. In 1906 we built 
thirty- and thirty-five-knot boats; in 1908 we dropped back to 
twenty-seven knots, explaining to all that these vessels were 
to be of special strength for sea work. Immediately they entered 
service they proved so weak that they had to be strengthened. 
The study of these suggestive figures and facts reveals not fore- 
sight or intelligence, but anarchy—haphazard proposals drawn 
up and modified to suit the politicians. 

Just as the Admiralty had no clear idea of how many battle- 
ships or cruisers it needed, so it had no clear idea of what arma- 
ment it wanted in its battleships. In the teeth of strong naval 
opposition from practical men it abolished the medium gun in 
its “ Dreadnoughts.” It did away with the six-inch weapon 
when foreign Powers retained that, or at least a corresponding 
weapon. From 1905 to 1911 it laid down no armoured ship with 
a strong medium battery. In 1911, however, it decided that it 
had done wrong, reintroduced the six-inch gun, and went back 
upon its own policy. There was equal uncertainty as to the speed 
of its fast ships. In 1905 the Admiralty proclaimed, not 
unreasonably, that it was a matter of extreme importance to 
possess a certain number of battle-cruisers faster than those of 
foreign Powers. It laid down the three “ Invincibles,” which 
possessed this pre-eminence in speed. Yet in 1910 it allowed the 
Australian and New Zealand Governments to begin two battle- 
cruisers of the same type, which were inferior in engine-power 
and speed to the German Von der Tann, completed in the same 
year, and greatly inferior in armament, power and speed to the 
Moltke and Goeben, which had been laid down a year previously. 

In the training and tactics of the fleets there was the same 
hesitation and uncertainty. Twenty years ago the war training 
of the Navy had fallen to a very low point. The steam tactics 
practised were for the most part formal movements of trifling 
value, and to these comparatively little time was devoted. No 
real effort was made to work out battle problems, and there 
was no continuity. Each admiral was a law unto himself. In 
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three years the writer noted that an average of about an hoy 
a day during the annual manceuvres was given to fleet evolutions, 
Gunnery was at a low ebb, and, as Mr. Arnold White has proved, 
ammunition was on occasions thrown overboard so as to save 
the trouble of expending it. There has been a vast improvement 
in the last decade in the shooting of the fleet. But there is stil] 
much to be done. With extraordinary unwisdom the expendi- 
ture of ammunition has been so restricted by the Admiralty 
that our gunners now fire fewer rounds each year than the 
American or German. The allowance is insufficient to test our 
war material. The Americans found in the war with Spain that 
guns which had given no trouble when five or ten rounds were 
rapidly fired, gave immense trouble when twenty or a hundred 
rounds were discharged. We have in fact one of those disastrous 
economies affecting a department of the service which makes 
no show in peace, but which is of supreme importance in the 
hour of battle. Here it is to be hoped that the War-Staff will 
be able to assert its influence and to effect a great improvement. 

So long as the United States navy has two battle practices 
a year we cannot be content with only one. So long as it carries 
out one of these practices at a range of 16,000 yards we cannot 
be content with shooting at 8000 yards; though it must be 
admitted that the climatic and atmospheric conditions on our 
coast are such as often to preclude hits at any longer range, 
Nor should it be forgotten that German gunnery has advanced 
markedly in recent years. If the German figures given by 
Mr. Jane in his issue of Fighting Ships for last year are 
accurate, they are as good as, or even better than, our own. 
Many of our ablest officers doubt whether our present system of 
controlling fire is suited for the exigencies of battle when a large 
number of ships will be acting together. Substantially the same 
system is in force in the United States navy, but in the German 
navy each turret has its own range-finders and is autonomous. 
It is clear that there is something to be said for each of the 
systems, and it is much to be wished that precise experiments 
to determine their value could be carried out. This is another 
task before the War-Staff. There has been too little experiment 
in recent years in the British Navy. Though the large number 
of obsolescent ships affords the material for valuable experiments, 
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these vessels are usually sold for trifling sums to the dealer in 
old metal, when, if subjected to gunfire or to torpedo attack, 
they might yield invaluable information. 

The soundness of our tactics, the adequacy of our forces, the 
groundwork of our war plans, should be tested by manceuvres 
such as those held in 1888 and 1889. A large fleet should be set 
to blockade another fleet in conditions resembling those of actual 
war, with as little of the make-believe element as is possible, 
and the exercises should be prolonged sufficiently really to try 
the machinery of the vessels and the coaling arrangements. 
Since 1907, when a force representing the enemy had matters 
very much its own way, the manceuvres have shed little light 
on the problems before our admirals. In 1888 it proved a matter 
of extraordinary difficulty to blockade a hostile force. We want 
data to supplement those obtained by the Japanese in 1904 and 
to give officers definite knowledge of the potentialities of the 
modern destroyer, the submarine and mine. On the value of 
the submarine the most opposed views are held. Some of the 
older officers assert that submarines are blind and of relatively 
small offensive power. Others attribute to them extravagant 
efficiency, and suggest that they may make their way into a 
hostile port and sink the warships within it. But the question 
is one capable of practical test with but little risk. If it had been 
practically tested, there could not be this divergence of opinion. 

In no direction will a War-Staff produce more effect than in 
securing uniformity of thought on the fundamental principles 
of war. There is unfortunately no such uniformity in the Navy 
to-day. The Cabinet Committee which reported on Lord Charles 
Beresford’s charges in 1909 stated that it had been impressed 
“with the differences of opinion amongst officers of high rank 
and professional attaimments regarding important principles 
of naval strategy and tactics.” A clear general idea should 
pervade all ranks of the best way in which the weapons 
provided can be used. Then in the day of battle all may be 
trusted to act in harmony. Such a unanimity was secured 
in the German army in 1870 by the work of the General Staff, 
It was lacking in the French army, the generals of which were 
not animated with the spirit of the offensive. If one acted 
boldly, he was never certain of support from his comrades. 
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Frossard was beaten at Forbach when neighbouring French 
generals could have saved him had they marched resolutely 
to the sound of the guns. But they clung to their positions, 
waited orders, and imagined that their duty was summed up 
in a passive obedience which never stirred without a positive 
command from a superior. 

The intelligent exercise of initiative, according to the 
Russian General Woyda, who has written one of the best 
books on the Franco-German War, is the true secret of 
victory. But if subordinate officers are to exercise initiative, 
they must know the general object of the operations and have a 
sound theory of strategy and tactics at the back of their minds, 
For initiative is the word which expresses the mental qualities 
of the officer, who, “‘ knowing the general aim of the fleet or force 
in which his command is a unit, strives to attain that aim by 
going beyond the letter of his instructions while obeying them 
in the spirit.” The classical example is to be found in Nelson’s 
conduct at St. Vincent, when, instead of obeying Jervis’s order 
to “‘ tack in succession,” he wore his ship out of the line and fell 
upon the retiring enemy. It was such a spirit that Nelson strove 
to kindle in his fleet. And it will be observed that he did not 
believe in the one-man theory of command in war, under which 
the admiral hides his intentions from his subordinates to the last 
minute. He took his officers into his confidence, explained to 
them his plans, and made his intentions clear to them weeks 
beforehand. Probably he remembered that Rodney had failed 
in his action with Guichen in 1780 because he had not troubled 
to make clear to his officers what he proposed to do and what he 
asked of them. ‘“ Nine-tenths of the miscarriages and blunders 
made in the eighteenth century arose out of the inability of the 
commanding officer to give an intelligible order, or of the com- 
manded to understand one if given,” says Sir John Laughton. 
The danger is still with us, and it is one against which only a good 
War-Staff can guard by teaching the art of writing clear orders 
and by permeating the Navy with sound doctrine, which will 
apply these orders well. The art of writing orders has not in 
the past received the attention it deserved; and in the war 
games at the War College the slovenly process of issuing verbal 
instead of written orders has been too often tolerated. 
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The exact and careful analysis of our war needs by a War- 
Staff will inevitably make heavy demands on our financial 
resources. The nation has to face the stern fact that the naval 
competition with Germany is only just beginning, and may well 
prove secular. It can neglect its Navy and refuse the expenditure 
necessitated by the proposals of the War-Staff. In that case 
war is certain. If Germany is given a chance of defeating our 
fleet, she will strike, and, proper preparations on our part having 
ex hypothesi been neglected, she will strike with success. Old 
age pensions, insurance funds, all our accumulated wealth will 
be swept away, and a penniless and ruined people will be left 
to chew the cud of bitter reflection. If we reply to her in the 
competition and build ships and provide docks and harbours 
in which to repair and coal them, our finances will be strained 
to the utmost. Her Navy Estimates will rise to 244 millions this 
year under the proposals which are to be submitted to the 
Reichstag, and this sum does not include a certain amount of 
naval expenditure concealed in other votes, which is certainly 
not less than a million and perhaps more. Material for ship- 
building is carried by the State railways at a very low rate; 
the cost of widening the North Sea Canal and building “‘ Dread- 
nought” docks at Brunsbuettel is being financed from other 
sources than the Navy votes; and recently some part of the 
artillery for the fleet was provided from one of the army votes. 
So that the German naval outlay will be not less than 254 millions 
in 1912. The British outlay, according to report, is to be only 
42 millions, of which no iess than 8 millions, by Mr. McKenna’s 
own statement, represents the extra cost of voluntary service 
and 2} millions the cost of British fleets outside European waters 
and. unavailable for North Sea service. Reduced to German terms, 
then, the projected British expenditure is 31} millions to 25} (or 
4 to 3), a figure which leaves no margin whatever for the 
provision of a British battle-fleet in the Mediterranean. No 
estimate below 45 or 46 millions will be adequate for the 
British Navy, and we must be prepared to spend 50 millions 
or more a year in the near future. 

The truth is that the gigantic financial obligations which 
the present British Government is so recklessly incurring in every 
direction when every penny should be husbanded for national 
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defence, are a direct incitement to the German Government 
and German Admiralty to press us hard. German statesmen 
know that Mr. Lloyd George is calculating upon a heavy reduction 
in the Navy Estimates to pay the extravagant cost of his Insurance 
Act. They know that this Act and Old Age Pensions ultimately 
involve a burden of 42 millions a year for the British taxpayer, 
or twice the interest charge on our national debt. As no country 
can stand unlimited taxation, they not unnaturally argue that 
if they redouble their efforts either British industry will be 
crippled by enormous imposts or the British Navy will be 
neglected and sacrificed. This intensified competition is, then, 
the direct result of careless and haphazard finance. It is indeed 
not only the Admiralty that needs a General Staff of thinkers 
and experts with a wide outlook and dispassionate standpoint. 
The Government stands in even greater want of a similar depart- 
ment to study the problems of our national existence and to 
apply to their solution not the catchpenny ideas of the office- 
seeker and the impulses of the sentimental politician, but the 
organised knowledge which is the only basis of success in modern 
life, which is the secret of Germany’s predominance in the 
world. 


‘** NAVALIS.” 
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ForgEI@N politics have always been to a great extent a sealed book 
to the British public. The rapid and startling changes that are 
now taking place in the world due to the critical situations in 
Turkey, in Persia, and in China, render it more difficult than 
ever to grasp central facts and hold fast to the true principles 
which should govern foreign relations. Politicians, ignorant of 
history, swayed by sentiment, denounce \the Government’s 
foreign policy for no better reason than that “ community of 
race and religion points to alliance with the Teutonic nations.” 
Others insist that in the interest of democracy the Foreign Office 
should “ put its cards on the table” for the inspection of Mr. 
Keir Hardie. Another complains that we only interfere “ for our 
material interests ” and not for altruistic reasons. But even this 
type of politician is preferable to the Little Navyite who urges 
the Government to quarrel with Russia “* because Russian influence 
in Persia will adversely affect the trade of Lancashire.” 

But, apart from ignorance and sentimentalism, there 
are a very large number who recognise facts and yet avoid 
conclusions. 

An example of this species of reasoning may be seen in a series 
of articles which lately appeared in the Westminster Gazette, 
entitled “ The Foundations of British Policy.” In them we are 
told that “ we must cease to think of ourselves as charged with a 
mission to redress the balance of power in Europe.” We must 
not “ tulk as if we were meditating continental warfare on the 
large scale and organising ourselves to that end,” but “ if unhappily 
we were at war with Germany we should naturally hold ourselves 
free to use Army as well as Navy, if we thought it expedient to 
do so.” 


These few sentences embody in the smallest possible compass 
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everything that is false in the conduct of foreign affairs, in military 
organisation, and in strategy. 

We entered upon the Eniente with France at a time when that 
country’s ally—Russia-—-was too much occupied in the Far 
Kast to give her the support which she required against Germany, 
We have supported her in continual crises because we could not 
afford to see her crushed by Germany. Since then we have algo 
entered upon an entente with Russia with a view to supporting 
those two Powers against what has proved a very strong and 
somewhat aggressive combination of the Central European 
Powers—Germany and Austria-Hungary. 

If this is not the principle of the “ balance of power,” 
what is? 

If we have no mission to redress the “‘ balance of power,” we 
have no mission to conclude or to maintain this Entente. The 
first sentence quoted above is, therefore, a mere quibble and 
utterly meaningless. 

What “‘ continental warfare on the large scale ’” may mean we 
do not know. We possess a “ striking force,” nominally 160,000 
strong, whose organisation, training, and even title, are incon- 
sistent with anything but military intervention on the continent, 
But let that pass. How can we support a continental Entent 
without contemplating continental warfare? And how can we 
contemplate continental warfare unless we organise ourselves to 


that end? And how could it ever be expedient to use an army § 


against a continental enemy unless it had been organised for that 
end? And what a curious principle of military organisation 
which starts by admitting that Germany is our most probable 
enemy and yet warns us against organising an army which shall 
be capable of fighting her ! 

However it is most illuminating. In a flash one sees what 
military organisation means to a certain section, of whom Lor 


Haldane seems to be one. You must not organise an army with | 


a view to any actual war in which you may be involved. Prepars- 
tion for war has no connection with the probable strength and 
efficiency of your enemy. Hence the Territorial Army consists 
of fourteen divisions and the Expeditionary Force consists of 
six divisions, not because those numbers bear any relation to 
the exigencies of war, but simply and solely because experience 
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shows that in times of hunger or during the run of a particularly 
successful melodrama the recruits required to fill those establish- 
ments occasionally come within an appreciable distance of 
doing so. 

It is a relief to turn from these miserable sophistries to actual 
facts and actual situations. We are warned in the above-men- 
tioned article against the strategists and diplomatists who are 
always seeing possible dangers ahead ; but, after all, the soldiers 
and the diplomatists are dealing with facts, not theories. On 
them rests the responsibility, if the worst happens, and until the 
British public can see in some measure with the eyes of the War 
Office and the Foreign Office, and ask themselves honestly, 
‘What will happen if war breaks out? ” neither foreign policy 
nor military organisation can be established on sound principles. 

It is our total inability to ask ourselves this question which is 
responsible for the outcry that has been raised lately in some 
quarters against Russia. The situation in Persia is so serious 
that many are led to ignore the much more serious European 
situation; but it is only by fully understanding that situation 
and Russia’s position with regard to it, it is only by fully under- 
standing the mutual dependence and community of interest 
between Great Britain and Russia, that we can see the present 
situation as a whole and avoid the possibility of a quarrel which 
could have nothing but disastrous consequences. Our difficulties 
in Persia cannot be solved without some friction, and Germany 
can hardly be expected to lose the opportunity of weakening 
those bonds which unite the powers of the Triple Entente. The 
last attempt of Germany to break up that combination was made 
last July. It failed owing to the unanimity of all three Powers. 
Our mutual interests with France have gradually become recog- 
nised by the great mass of Englishmen. It is time that we 
recognised also the value of Russia, for without her support 
the future domination of Europe by Germany is a foregone 
conclusion. 

And let us go to the root of the matter, and before we form 
any conclusion as to what our foreign policy should be, ask 
ourselves what will happen if war should take place between the 


two great European combinations—the Triple Entente and the 
Triple Alliance. 
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Germany being situated in a central position between two 
enemies, relies on her ability to crush France first and then to 
concentrate her total available strength against Russia. It jg 
all-important for Germany to defeat France in the shortest 
possible time. She has, therefore, made every arrangement for 
carrying out a great outflanking and enveloping movement by 
utilising Belgian and possibly Swiss territory, which, if successful, 
will deal a blow so overwhelming that further resistance will be 
impracticable. It is doubtful whether Russia would, in that 
case, continue the struggle against the united forces of Germany 
and Austria, and if Great Britain refused to make peace, the 
occupation by Germany of Holland and Belgium and the utilisa. 
tion of every harbour in the North Sea, Channel, and Bay of 
Biscay, as a base to attack British commerce and food-supplies 
will, it is hoped, soon induce her to come to terms. 

It will thus be seen that this first great battle will be of 
supreme importance. For France the great question is, how 
much assistance can she look for from Russia and Great Britain 
for this first battle, which will take place about the seventeenth 
day after the order for mobilisation has been issued. The British 
Navy cannot affect the situation. The British Expeditionary 
Force consists of six divisions. It could, no doubt, be mobilised 
and placed in the field within the required time, but its number 
and its actual value in the line of battle will be seriously affected 
by a disproportionate number of reservists, unused to marching 
and lacking training in musketry, by a general shortage of horses, 
and by a very defective transport system. Their rifles will be 
inferior to the German and their artillery training inferior to the 
French, and they will possess no general who has ever com- 
manded 30,000 men, even in peace manceuvres. The material 
support they will bring is, therefore, greatly discounted in France; 
the most hopeful estimate of their numbers, that of General 
Langlois, is 100,000 men; other estimates are far less, but in 
spite of this the moral effect they will exercise will undoubtedly 
be very great, and there is no doubt that French officers place 
great reliance on British support on their north-western 
frontier. 

So much for Great Britain. let us now turn to Russia and 
see first what help she can give to France in resisting this first 
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and all-important attack, and next, what effect she can have if the 
French are successful in resisting it and prolonging the struggle. 

If she cannot help France within seventeen days it is plain 
that she is of little value to her ally, for a few British divisions 
will certainly not give the numbers required to equalise the 
opposing forces. The only possible means, therefore, of assisting 
her ally, at the beginning of a war, is to keep as many German 
troops as possible on the Polish frontier and prevent them from 
affecting the issue in the West. Before the Russo-Japanese War, 
by far the greater part of the Russian army was concentrated 
along the German and Austrian frontiers and in the fortresses of 
Novo-Georgewski, Warsaw and Ivangorod on the Vistula, sup- 
ported by the entrenched comp of Brest-Litowski on the Bug; 
These form the famous Polish ‘ * Triangle. ” The concentration 
of these enormous masses of troops in so advanced and isolated a 
position was considered necessary because the reinforcement of 
the frontier garrisons, owing to the enormous distances and the 
defective railway system, must be exceedingly slow, and therefore 
necessitated the maintenance of a force which should be self- 
contained and capable of making a protracted resistance against 
a sudden offensive, and even to take the offensive itself if occasion 
required it. Indeed, the distribution of the Russian troops was 
undoubtedly made primarily with a view to offensive action. 

Since the war in Manchuria the Russians have realised that 
neither their mobility nor their offensive power is sufficient to 
justify the hope of assuming with any chance of success an 
immediate offensive against the combined forces of Germany and 
Austria. Instead, a feeling of anxiety has arisen as to whether 
their garrisons in Poland will not fall victims to the quicker 
mobilisation and greater readiness of the two Western Powers, 
which may crush them by a concentric and simultaneous advance 
from north and south before reinforcements can arrive. 

In addition to these considerations, the massing of troops in 
Poland proved most inconvenient during the war in the Far East, 
and would do so again if the Government should require to employ 
them elsewhere, while the destruction of Russian sea-power 
has rendered the authorities extremely apprehensive as to a 
landing of German troops on the coast of the Gulf of Finland, 
not to mention the possibility of a German fleet threatening 
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St. Petersburg itself if it had once gained command of the Baltic, 
The danger of such a landing, which would outflank the Polish 
defences, and also the far greater danger of an Austrian army 
outflanking them from the south and striking at Kieff, thereby 
dealing a blow at the heart of the empire, has been keenly felt and 
has occasioned an entire change in their policy with regard to 
national defence. 

This new policy accords with Russian traditions and with the 
geographical conditions of the country. A nation which subdued 
the two greatest conquerors of modern times—Charles XII. and 
Napoleon—by luring their enfeebled armies into the heart of 
barren wastes, and then either overwhelming them or consigning 
them to the tender mercies of the Russian winter, a nation whose 
great battles, such as Zorndorf, Eylau and Borodino, have become 
synonymous with awful slaughter, stoical endurance, and, it 
must be admitted, a conspicuous lack of tactical skill or leader- 
ship, cannot perhaps look upon success in war in the light which 
nations steeped in the traditions of Moltke or Napoleon regard it, 
either as the triumph of superior organisation or the result of 
supreme energy and power of decision. 

To understand the problem confronting the Russian General 
Staff it is necessary to glance at the map of Poland. The western- 
most portion of that country forms a block about two hundred 
miles square, surrounded on the north and west by German 
territory, on the south by that of Austria. The natural defences 
of Russia are its vast distances, its lack of supplies, the deficiency 
and poor quality of its roads, and its great marshes and rivers, 
The hasty concentration of all available strength in Poland—the 
most vulnerable portion of the whole empire—would mean the 
abandonment at the outset of all the natural defences of the 
country. It was, therefore, decided that the preliminary con- 
centration of the Russian masses should take place on the line of 
the two rivers, Dwina and Dnieper, represented by the three 
main points, Dunaburg, Witebsk and Kieff. 

A Russian army acting on the defensive would then be ina 
position of very great strength. Their first line of defence would 
be the Vistula, with its tributary the Narew, and north of that 
the Niemen. The fortresses already mentioned on the Vistula 
and the various defensive works on these other rivers are anti- 
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quated and incapable of prolonged resistance, but they would 
serve as a considerable check to the advance of an allied army 
and would entail the detachment of very strong forces to mask 
or invest them. The second line of defence is represented by the 
river Bug, with the fortress of Brest-Litowski. Strictly speaking, 
this fortress forms, with those on the Vistula, a triangle which 
should perhaps be considered as one great defensive area in itself, 
but as the distances are too great to allow of mutual support, it 
is not incorrect to speak of it as a second and distinct line. The 
third line is the two rivers Dwina and Dnieper, behind which the 
main Russian armies are assembling; but before reaching this 
line the enemy will have to cross or evade the district of Polesia. 
This district contains an enormous area of marsh, known as the 
Marshes of Pinsk or Pripet, lying between the rivers Bug and 
Dnieper. It has been drained to some extent, but is practically 
impassable by troops over an area of 190 miles by 135. Its roads 
are few and very bad and the two railways which cross it can be 
easily destroyed if necessary. The country is wild and almost 
uninhabited. The importance of this factor in the scheme of 
defence cannot be over-estimated, for it means, to all intents and 
purposes, that a combined attack on the main Russian position 
is almost an impossibility and all concerted action is rendered 
extremely difficult. 

The Polish fortresses are thus destined to play a minor réle 
and no more money is to be spent upon them. Any sums that can 
be spared are to be devoted to the coast defences of the Gulf of 
Finland and to Kronstadt. But Russia is avoiding the too 
common fault of throwing away money on fortifications; instead 
she is directing herself primarily to increasing the efficiency of 
her forces, improving the corps of officers, and to developing her 
strategical railway system. In this last undertaking great strides 
have been made in the last few years. Six main lines run from 
the centre of Russia into the triangle of fortresses. The two lines 
from St. Petersburg, via Wilna, and from Moscow, via Smolensk 
and Minsk, to Warsaw, are double throughout their entire length, 
and the remaining four have been doubled throughout the greater 
part of theirs. Other lines are projected, notably one from 
Kaluga to Bielostock, which will represent a new artery from 
east to west; but, to render her concentration up to the standard 
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of other Powers, much remains to be done in completing the 
doubling of the lines and also in extending them beyond Brest. 
Litowski, and especially beyond the Vistula. 

The credit for the carrying out of this great scheme, as well as 
for other far-reaching reforms, is due to General Sukhomlinoff, 
who was Chief of the General Staff and has been for the last two 
years Minister of War. The plan was worked out immediately 
after the Manchurian War by the heads of the military adminis. 
tration and by the General Steff. 

Treaties and alliances between nations are a perilous fabric to 
build on, and Russia is certainly not to be blamed if, in carrying 
out this scheme, she has appeared to contemplate a war in which 
she will fight single-handed against Germany, Austria, in all 
probability Roumania, and possibly Turkey. But from the 
French or English point of view it would seem, at first sight, to 
leave much to be desired. 

In the spring of 1910 attention was called in the French press 
and also in the Chamber of Deputies to the fact that Russia 
intended to spend no more money on the Polish fortresses and 
was removing the Fifth Army Corps from the Polish frontier to 
the Volga. Three new army corps were being raised, but they 
were all to be stationed in the east or south. An outcry was 
immediately raised in French military circles, but Russia made 
reassuring statements, and a closer examination of the reforms 
actually carried out leaves little doubt that the potentiality of 
Russia to play a decisive part in a European war has, in reality, 
considerably increased. The apparently large reductions and 
suppression of certain units were due to the necessity of abolishing 
a very defective system whereby certain units were maintained 
in peace time solely to act as a nucleus for the incorporation 
of reservists on mobilisation. Only one-eighth of these units 
were active troops, and they were, therefore, of very 
inferior quality. Certain regrettable incidents during the 
Manchurian War were due to their employment. These 
reserve formations have, therefore, been suppressed and the 
establishment of regular troops increased. These will now 
be able to absorb the reservists after the manner of other 
armies, and this alone constitutes a very large increase in 
efficiency and mobility. 
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It isnow time to return to the question of Russia’s value to 
France. 

What help can she render for the first great battle? How 
many German corps can she keep from the western theatre of 
war ? 

In a book entitled ‘‘ La France victorieuse dans la guerre de 
demain,” Colonel Boucher has worked out this problem; but it 
must be admitted that such a study ‘s largely conjecture. One 
contingency, however, he disposes of conclusively—that Germany 
will undertake a serious offensive in the east as well as the west. 
To undertake an operation against the main Russian armies 
which would entail masking the Polish fortresses is out of the 
question. It would violate the first principle of strategy, “‘ To 
be the strongest at the decisive point,” which in this case is, of 
course, the French frontier. Whether she will adopt a partial 
offensive is another matter. Colonel Boucher is apparently of 
opinion that she will leave no active troops at all on the Polish 
frontier, for he counts on the French being confronted with the 
whole twenty-three active army corps of Germany. Now General 
Bonnal, a very high authority, at the time of the old Russian 
distribution, counted on five corps being retained in the east, 
others count on three. If Colonel Boucher is correct and she 
retains only Reserve and Landwehr formations in the east, she 
will probably be forced to adopt a defensive attitude. On the 
other hand, the worship of the offensive has become a fetish in 
Germany, and it is a question whether a sudden attack from 
East Prussia would not delay Russian movements more than the 
defence of the frontier itself. In the particular war we are 
considering, the Russian armies, having concentrated on the 
Dwina-Dnieper line, will, of course, be pushed forward at once 
into Poland. Their advanced base against Prussia would be 
the line Vilna, Bielostock, Brest-Litowski. Now the centre of this 
line—Bielostock—lies only 32 miles south of the frontier of East 
Prussia: its capture would prevent the four corps of the St. Peters- 
burg army from coming into line with the others, and would 
separate the Russian masses. Such an operation would, however, 
according to the above-mentioned writer, require at least two 
army corps, and it should be remembered that an attack from 
this direction would not prevent the Russian cavalry from 
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threatening the whole extent of the frontier to the east of the 
Vistula, which would then probably be left to the defence of 
reserve troops. Taking the estimate of five, or even three, corps 
as correct, such a movement is possible. In any case it is certain 
that the Germans will not sit still. They must retain a proportion 
of active troops, but any such offensive should be resisted without 
difficulty by the Russian forces in Poland. 

Now it is evident from the Russian distribution of troops that 
Germany has nothing to fear from an immediate invasion on the 
outbreak of war. Even if the forces in Poland were strong 
enough to undertake it, their left flank must be protected from 
the Austrians, who would take the line of the Vistula in reverse 
from Galicia, and they must therefore wait until the troops from 
Kieff have secured them in this direction. 

But, as already stated, if Russia cannot affect the issue of 
the first great battle, she is of comparatively little value to France, 
What steps can the frontier corps in Poland take to create a 
diversion in the first fortnight of war ? 

Russia maintains no less than nine cavalry div’sions in Poland, 
Taking the figures for October 1910, there were in e Vilna and 
Warsaw districts alone 242 squadrons. It would seem that one 
cavalry division has been withdrawn since then; but, allowing 
two divisions to the Austrian frontier, Russia can employ at least 
seven divisions of cavalry against Germany, an enormous mass 
of horsemen, numbering some 24,000, ready to take the field at 
a@ moment’s notice and to pour across the frontier the moment 
war is declared. Several other divisions would probably support 
these within a short time. Providing full use is made of this cavalry 
and they are handled with energy and boldness, they may exercise 
an incalculable effect upon the course of the campaign in its early 
stages. The Polish frontier is, at its nearest point, only 200 miles 
from Berlin. It was under the fear of such an invasion that the 
line of the Oder was fortified as a second line of defence with the 
fortresses of Kiistrin and Glogau, the first line being represented 
by those of Kénigsberg, Graudenz, Thorn and Posen. Along the 
whole extent of frontier, barrier forts also have been constructed, 
but it will not be difficult for a really mobile cavalry to avoid these 
and to strike at the communications of the German frontier 

garrisons. Their irruption into the zone where the enemy’s 
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forces are assembling, the destruction of bridges, railways and 
telegraphs, the mere fact that they are roaming the country, 
which has apparently been violated with ease and impunity, and 
advancing towards the capital itself, will cause a panic among the 
civilian population. The depressing effect which this must exert 
will cause pressure to be brought on the Government and compel 
them to send reinforcements towards the east which might 
otherwise turn the scale in the west. The terror caused in Western 
Europe by the Cossack hordes who poured across it in 1813 will 
be revived with a tenfold greater effect among a population 
unused to war, and it may well prove a decisive factor in the 
coming struggle. 

So much for the immediate effect that Russia can exert in a 
European war. But behind this great irruption of horsemen the 
Russian armies are pushing forward to the frontier. To quote 
again Colonel Boucher, whose estimate of the situation on this 
theatre of war is probably correct, although he is perhaps less 
reliable when dealing with the Franco-German frontier. 
His estimate of the time required for the main Russian 
armies to reach the frontier is as follows: The army of 
Vilna, four corps, could invade East Prussia about the 
twentieth day after the order for mobilisation. The army of 
Warsaw, five corps, will arrive on the frontier, advancing in the 
direction of Berlin, about the thirtieth day. These will be 
followed at a distance of a few days’ march by the army of 
St. Petersburg, four corps. To sum up, making every allowance 
for the effect that both Austria and Roumania could exert, 
Germany might see her territory invaded by no less than thirteen 
Russian army corps on the thirty-fourth or thirty-fifth day. By 
the twentieth day the action of Russia should make itself felt on 
the French frontier. By the thirtieth day the situation for 
Germany will be very serious indeed unless she has by that time 
inflicted a crushing defeat on the French armies. Up till the 
twentieth day France must rely mainly on the moral effect of the 
Russian cavalry.* 

* Other writers differ in some respects from this estimate. General Maitrot 
has lately written an article in the Correspondant which has excited much 
attention. In it he asserts that the Germans will leave three corps on the 


frontier, and that the Russian Army of Vilna will alone be enabled to invade 
Prussia during the first month. The others will take two months. 
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Such is, in fine, the situation. Little as our people know or 
care about such things, the fate, not only of our own Empire, 
but of Europe and of the world depends upon our action in view 
of these facts. We cannot avoid the responsibility by specious 
pleas that we are an island, that we wish to avoid foreign 
entanglements, or that as long as we maintain a larger Na 
than Germany we are safe. It is not so. Another Sedan would 
mean the realisation by Germany of the dream of Napoleon, 
The whole continent would be in arms against us, we should have 
to blockade every port and protect all the trade-routes with a 
Navy which, even if victorious, must have suffered severely in 
its conflict with the German fleet and would not suffice for these 
duties even were it three times as strong. And in this coming 
struggle the decision will lie with us. 

The strength of the Triple Alliance lies in its central position, 
in its ability to deal with one enemy at a time. For the Triple 
Entente, therefore, the closest combination is essential. In as 
far as it is obtainable, the Russian and French Governments have 
obtained it, but the conditions are such that neither Power can 
contemplate with equanimity the possibility of war without the 
aid of Great Britain. The fear of the German navy is intense in 
Russia at the present time. It appears in all their writings on 
the subject of a future war. Their fleet has been destroyed and 
Germany is, at the present time, supreme in the Baltic. In case 
of war she could close the Great and Little Belts and the Sound 
with comparative ease; she could land troops on the coast and 
even threaten St. Petersburg itself. The moral effect of such a 
landing, even with a comparatively small force, would be very 
great, and it has induced the Government to spend large sums on 
the coast defences of the Gulf of Finland and Kronstadt, and also 
to station a far larger number of troops in the St. Petersburg 
district. The mere fact, therefore, that the Russians can depend 
on the support of the British Navy will exercise a marked effect 
on the operations in Poland. The Germans must concentrate 
their whole available naval strength in the North Sea, and any 
possibility of a raid on the communications of the Russian armies 
or of an insult to the capital itself is altogether removed. 

But for France, British aid is even more important. It is on 
her that the brunt of the German attack will fall, and the endless 
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discussion of the problem how to scrape together a few more 
troops for the decisive action shows that beside this question 
every other fades into insignificance. How many German troops 
will Russia keep in the east? Can we bring back the Nineteenth 
Corps from Algeria? Must we keep the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
to watch the Alps? Is the Colonial Corps in Paris fit to take 
the field on the frontier? Can we depend on British support ? 
If so, how many divisions? Such are the continually recurring 
questions—and the uncertain factor in the whole situation is 
Great Britain. There is no alliance—only an Entente ; there are 
only six divisions available, and this puny force is the only 
reserve possessed by this mighty Empire to deal with any 
emergency which may occur in any part of her dominions. 
It may be fighting Afridis on the Indian Frontier or sub- 
duing a Nationalist rising in Egypt. It may be protecting 
British railways from strikers. It may even be carrying mails or 
unloading ships when war breaks out. A popular panic or an 
outcry in the Press may prevent its sailing. Under these circum- 
stances there can be no real confidence, no real combination of 
all available forces to one end. Germany can choose any moment 
—a difference between Russia and Britain in Persia, trouble in 
India or Egypt, a French difficulty in Morocco; little things, 
perhaps, but quite enough to give her that advantage she seeks. 
Modern war is very exacting, a gain of a few hours makes all the 
difference between victory and disaster; it demands a minute 
examination of every detail beforehand, and when undertaken by 
allies separated by vast distances, without this exactitude of 
preparation it is merely courting a disaster to engage in it. 

This is not a plea for universal service. We have neglected 
our duty so long in that respect that the adoption of such a 
system could only deal with future contingencies. This con- 
tingency is pressing, this situation is with us now, and at any 
moment we may be called to fulfil the obligation it demands. 

The nation must be taught something about foreign affairs 
and the present European situation. It is to be hoped that the 
present clamour against Russia will soon cease completely. 
Whatever difficulties we may have in Persia there is no question 
now of the old hostility, of possible designs on India. Russia 
has been tried in the fire of revolution and of war since those days, 
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Japan is supreme in the Pacific, and the millions of China ap 
dreaming wild dreams of reviving past greatness under a Socialistie 
Republic. This perilous experiment is to be tried by a peopl 
whose territories march with those of the Russian Empire fg 
thousands of miles. In addition to this, the world of Islam, 
as represented by Turkey and Persia, is shaken to its foundations, 
Russia is surrounded on all sides by dangers so great, so immediate, 
and which demand so imperatively a good understanding with 
Great Britain, that the old dreams of conquest indulged by ap 
ambitious bureaucracy are simply unthinkable in the light of 
to-day. Both nations can only solve the problem confronting 
them by the closest understanding; but for the European situa. 
tion even more is required to enable all the three Powers of the 
Triple Entente to form a combination which can stand the test of 
war. Taking all the factors into consideration, can it any longe 
be doubted that immediate mutual support in case of emergency 
can only be obtained as the three opposing Powers have obtained 
it, by a definite alliance to cover certain contingencies? Such 
an agreement should contain as a sine qua non a promise not only 
of naval, but of military support to France. 

The general unrest has led to many prophecies. War is said 
to be inevitable, and that Germany will choose the spring, becaus 
the Russian cavalry cannot take the field when the lakes and 
marshes of Poland are breaking up with the thaw, and the road 
are at their worst. This idea has become very prevalent, but 
there is a danger in being led away by such predictions. The 
spring may favour the German army, it will not favour ther 
navy. Neither is war inevitable at all if Great Britain does he 
duty. Inany case, “of the times and seasons knoweth no man,” 
but of the occasion of this war there can be no doubt. It wil 
come as soon as any Power of the Triple Entente is, for any reason, 
unable to fulfil its entire obligations to the others. The uncer- 
tainty as to whether Great Britain will be in a position to dos 


when the time comes is, at the present moment, the greatest | 


danger to the peace of Europe. 

The British people must not be deluded by even the most 
reputable organs of the Press, which assert that we have no 
mission to redress the balance of power; that we must not 
meditate continental warfare or organise ourselves to that end. 
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On the contrary, we must do all three. Scanty as our military 
resources are we must do it or perish. 

Still less must the public put any faith in the words of the 
Secretary for War. Lord Haldane, in order to avoid an awkward 
question in the House of Lords, stated that the case of a British 
army being despatched to Belgium was a “ hypothetical” one. 
It is perfectly well known that at the time of the late crisis, the 
Government intended to send the Expeditionary Force to the 
Belgian frontier, and the objections raised by the Admiralty to 
this plan were the immediate cause of the supersession of the 
principal members of the Board. 

If ever a day of trial comes, such expressions will be remem- 
bered, and Lord Haldane’s “ hypothetical”? campaign will go 
down to history with other famous phrases about “‘ an army that 
was ready down to the last gaiter button,” and a Minister who 


“‘ entered war with a light heart.”’ And this is the man who preaches 
patriotism to the people and accuses the National Service League 
of misrepresentation ! 


Percy. 


KENT AND THE POETS 


ONE may suggest to Baconians, for whom any; argument is 
good enough, the fact that there is much more about Kent in 
Shakespeare’s Plays than there is about Warwickshire. Now 
Bacon came of a Kentish breed. No doubt Shakespeare, as 
Londoners ever have done and ever will, took much of his 
recreation by way of excursions into the “ garden of England.” 
He knew intimately, with a Dickens-like knowledge, that inn- 
yard at Rochester whilom frequented by the tragic figure of “ Robin 
Ostler,’ who, according to the “ first carrier” in Henry IV., 
“never joyed since the price of oats rose,it was the death 
of him.” 

The inn left much to be desired. Peas and beans were “ as 
dank as a dog,’ and gave “ poor jades the bots.” According 
to one carrier it was “the most villainous house in all London 
road for fleas.” He was “ stung likeatench.” “ Like a tench!” 
scornfully retorts his mate, “‘ By the mass there is ne’er a king 
in Christendom could be better bit than I have been since the 
first cock.’ ‘“‘ Why,’ says the other, vaguely addressing the 
abgent proprietor, “ you will allow us ne’er a jordan, and then 
we leak in your chimney, and your chamber-lie breeds fleas 
like a loach.” One carrier was conveying a “ gammon of bacon” 
and two “ razes of ginger,” “to be delivered as far as Charing 
Cross,” the other had turkeys starving in his pannier. These 
goods would not stand delay, so the carriers, heavily grumbling 
and cursing, slowly wheel away, and vanish from story. 

Enter Mr. Gadshill, a local squire and hanger on to 
the Falstaff set, to get his gelding out of the stable. 
To him the “ chamberlain,’ or waiter, reveals that “ there’s 
a franklin in the weald of Kent, hath brought three hun- 
dred marks with him in gold. I heard him tell it” (stupid 
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franklin) “‘ to one of his company last night at supper; a kind 
of auditor; one that hath abundance of charges too, God knows 
what. They are up already and call for eggs and butter. They 
will away presently.’ How much commission on the booty 
would a chamberlain get in those days? Needless to recall 
the rich scenes on the road by Gadshill, the spoiling of the 
travellers and despoiling of the highwaymen amateurs. 
Falstaff sweats to death 
And lards the lean earth as he walks along. 

Happy Rochester, scene of adventures of Falstaff and of 
Pickwick! 

Shakespeare lays a tragic scene on Kentish soil in the 
murder on the shore near Dover of the Duke of Suffolk, the fallen 
favourite. The note is struck in the opening words, in high- 
flying Elizabethan style. 

The gaudy, blabbing and remorseful Day 

Is crept into the bosom of the sea, 

And now loud-howling wolves arouse the jades 
That drag the tragic, melancholy night. 

At the opposite end of Kent, on Blackheath, “ the head- 
strong Kentishman, Jack Cade of Ashford,” inspired by Yorkish 
craft, asserted his own claim to the throne as John Mortimer, 
warmly supported by Dick the butcher of Ashford, Bestson the 
tanner of Wingham, Smith the weaver, and a large and turbulent 
crowd, who actually captured London, and might have done 
more, had they then not got drunk on free liquor. Sir 
Humphrey Stafford uncivilly calls them “rebellious hinds, 
the filth and scum of Kent.” The feeling of the populace for 
Jack Cade, as imagined by Shakespeare, was precisely like that 
of a later populace for Roger Tichborne, a poor man kept out of 
his rights by a conspiracy of the rich. Jack Cade alleged 
that his father was a son of the Earl of March, had been stolen 
away as a baby, and brought up as a bricklayer at Ashford, 
whence Jack himself, a shearer by trade. Immortal is the 
dialogue on politics between two of the Cadites, George Bevis 
and John Holland. 

Joun. Well I say it was never merry world in England since gentlemen 
came up. 


GrorcE. O, miserable age! Virtue is not regarded in handicrafts men. 
VOL, LVHI 61 
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Joux. The nobility think scorn to go in leather aprons. 

Grorce. Nay more, the King’s Council are no good workmen. 

JouN, True, and yet it is said, ‘‘ Labour ye in your vocation”; whieh is ag 
much as to say as, let the magistrates be labouring men; and therefore we 
should be magistrates, 


This seems quite conclusive; yet, could it have been con. 
ceived ?—full five centuries later we still have Lord Loreburn 
appointing squires! “Thou hast hit it,’ says George, “ for 
there’s no better sign of a brave mind than a hard hand.” Cade’s 
programme of “reformation” consisted in cheap bread and 
cheap beer, and no private land-ownership, or more precisely, 
seven halfpenny loaves for a penny, seven more hoops to the 
three-hooped pot, no small beer, and “all the realm to be in 
common!” Observe the order of precedence in these demands, 
The captured minister, Lord Saye, was summarily tried by 
Cade on the charges of selling the “towns in France,” high 
taxation, substitution of printing for the “score and the 
tally,’ building a paper mill (the first English paper mill 
was in fact built in Shakespeare’s own time, at Dartford in 
Kent), encouraging men who talk of “a noun and a verb and 
such abominable words as no Christian ear can endure to hear,” 
riding on a foot-cloth, when better men had to walk; appointing 
justices of the peace “to call poor men before them about 
matters they were not able to answer.” Here Cade anticipated 
our recent Home Secretary. “‘ Moreover,’ Cade adds, “thou 
hast put them in prison and, because they could not read,” 
(and so had no benefit of clergy) “ thou hast hanged them, when, 
indeed, only for that cause they have been most worthy to 
live.” 

Lord Saye begins his fine defence, almost, but not quite, 
thrown away on the Ashford mind, by saying: 

Kent, in the commentaries Cesar writ 

Is termed the civilest place in all this isle: * 
Sweet is the country, because full of riches; 
The people, liberal, valiant, active, wealthy ; 
Which makes me hope you are not void of pity. 


But he dooms himself by muttering, “’Tis bona terra, mala gens.” 


* Cesar says, “Kx his omnibus longe sunt humanissimi qui Cantium 
incolunt,” 
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“ Away with him, away with him, he speaks Latin,” said Cade. 
That line 
Sweet is the country, because full of riches 

shows Shakespeare’s unerring touch. Kent is not a romantically 
beautiful land, but it charms precisely because it is so full of 
cheerful cultivation. The line may well recur to the mind of 
him who passes in late April through leagues of cherry blossom, 
whereunder white lambs disport themselves on greenest grass, 
or who sees “ flowering hops in the autumn vale.” Drayton puts 
a right brave compliment into the mouth of his Muse, when she 
arrives on Medway’s banks. 

Saluting the dear soil, “‘O, famous Kent,” quoth she, 

“‘ What country hath this isle that can compare with thee 2 

Which hast within thyself as much as thou canst wish, 

Thy conies, venison, fruit, thy sorts of fowl and fish, 


As what with strength comports, thy hay, thy corn, thy wood, 
Nor anything doth want that anywhere is good.” 


He then, after a lengthy dissertation on fruit-culture, gives 
some fine lines to the personified River Stour : 
“O noble Kent,” quoth he, “this praise doth thee belong, 
The hardst to be controlled, impatientest of wrong, 
Who, when the Norman first with pride and horror swayed, 
Threwst off the servile yoke upon the English laid; 
And, with a high resolve most bravely didst restore 
That liberty so long enjoyed by thee before. 
Not suffering foreign laws should thy free customs bind 
Thou only shewd’st thyself of the ancient Saxon kind. 
Of all the English shires be thou surnamed the Free, 
And foremost ever placed when they shall reckoned be,” 


This successful assertion of rights against the Conqueror 
has always been a favourite theme with Kentish poets. So 
sure are the native Kentish of their superiority that they have 
the proverb “ Not in Kent, not in Christendom,” and would 
not be surprised if gold and diamonds, as well (alas!) as coal, 
turned up in their land. 

Lord Saye balanced his public encomium of the Kentish 
character “liberal, valiant, active, wealthy,” by his private 
comment of “mala gens.” But in the third part of Henry VI. 
Shakespeare makes the Duke of York say, in much the same 
style, and with less personal interest : 
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You Edward shall unto my lord of Cobham, 
With whom the Kentishmen will willingly rise ; 
In them I trust; for they are soldiers, 
Courteous, witty, liberal, full of spirit. 


There is something in all this. A typical man of Kent jg 
to this day a person of a brave, equable, cheerful, sociable, 
and contented temperament, with a strong taste for personal 
independence and freedom. This is why they are mainly Tories, 
now that no one, except officials and tax-collectors, tries to 
sit heavily upon their shoulders, and why they usually send 
fifteen Conservatives to the House of Commons for fifteen seats, 
Charles Dickens, who belonged to the county, and mainly wrote 
there, at Broadstairs or Gadshill, and whose characters are 
Kentish all over, from head to foot, makes Mark Tapley careful 
to state that he is from Kent, although then pursuing his con. 
genial avocation at the Green Dragon, Salisbury. Now this 
Mark has become the everlasting type of the man who is “ jolly” 
under all circumstances, however depressing. He is the extreme 
illustration of the Englishman who never knows when he is 
beaten, like the ““Tommies” who, on the day of the sanguinary 
repulse, at daybreak, at Colenso, on the Tugela, spent the after- 
noon at football. In Kent we think of Kent as “Old England,” 
as a rat-catcher said when he returned from his sole visit to 
Surrey: “‘ Don’t like them furrineering parts, give me Old 
England,” and, indeed, it is the very England of England, as 
Tennyson somewhere calls it. True, the patriotism may seem 
to the outsider sometimes excessively loud, as where a poet sings: 


But I would give fair London town, its court, and all its people, 
For the little town of Biddenden, with the moon above the steeple. 


The spirit of personal freedom has always been at its strongest 
in Kent; there had always been special guarantees against 
serfdom in the land tenure, and estates were never too crushingly 
large. The “ franklin” or “ yeoman” was the dominant type. 


The vale of Holmesdale 
Never conquered nor never shall 


says a local rhyme, quite in the spirit of Shakespeare’s 


This England never did, nor never shall, 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 


, — 
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Mr. Gladstone once, speaking as a Scot (or was it as a Welsh- 
man?), said that the English people, though great in some 
respects, stood peculiarly in need of discipline administered 
from outside. This is just the thing which the men of Kent— 
“vanguard of liberty” as Wordsworth, calls them—cannot 
endure, nor ever could. An author named James Cancellor, 
in 1570, wrote a treatise wherein is declared “the pernicious 
opinion of those obstinate people of Kent,” touching the Re- 
formation. Eighty years later another baffled Puritan divine 
wrote that “‘ the English do hate to be reformed,” and this he 
said with special regard to Kent. In 1647 the sanctimonious 
and rebellious House of Commons decided that Christmas was 
to be kept as a fast instead of a feast. This caused the anti- 
Puritan rioting in Canterbury streets, evolving in the summer 
of 1648 into that almost unanimous Kentish rising for “ God, 
King Charles, and Kent,” which was defeated by Fairfax at 
Maidstone after some of the fiercest fighting in the Civil Wars, 
and was finally stamped out in blood beyond the Thames. 

No more shall Kent hang down her drooping head, 
And sadly tell the number of her dead, 


But bless her overthrow, as proud that thou 
Hast taught her thus the way to conquest now. 


So wrote a Kentish poet in the magniloquent cavalier style to his 
“ingenious friend” who had published a “ most true and exact 
relation of that as honourable as unfortunate expedition of Kent, 
Essex, and Colchester.” The Kentish people, since the Jutes first 
drove the Romano-Britons out of this corner of England and 
planted themselves on their land, have always been heavy eaters 
and drinkers, jovial, free, independent, sturdy, obstinate, not 
to be driven except at their own pace, and in their own way; 
unimpressionable by contagious emotions, absolutely content with 
themselves and their county, and confident in superiority over all 
foreigners, including those who dwell in what they still call 
vaguely “the shires,’ meaning all the rest of England. 
Nothing is so absurd and far from the truth as the talk of Radical 
orators about the down-trodden South of England, if they 
include Kent in that designation. There is more tyranny of 
opinion in a single Welsh miners’ trade union than there is in 
the whole of Kent. 
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The Squire of Iden, on the Kent-Sussex border, strolling in 
his garden, says to himself: 


Lord ! who would live turmoiléd in a Court 
And may enjoy such quiet walks as these ? 
The small inheritance my father left me 
Contenteth me, and is worth a monarchy. 

I seek not to wax great by others’ waning, 

Or gather wealth, I care not with what envy ; 
Sufficeth that I have maintains my state 

And sends the poor well-pleaséd from my gate. 


This idyllic calm is here broken by the violent irruption 
over the fence of the hunted rebel, Jack Cade. The man of 
moderate acreage loyally attacks him. Jack dies fighting 
and says monosyllabically: ‘“‘ Tell Kent from me she hath 
lost her best man.” Nowadays Kent would think she had lost 
her best man if the best bat or bowler in her cricket team were 
put out of action. Almost too well-remembered to quote are 
the lines in King Lear where, in “the country near Dover,” 
Edgar describes to blind Gloster the downward view from the 
chalk cliff on the edge of which they were not standing. 

How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 
The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles; half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire ; dreadful trade 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head, 
The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminished to her cock; her cock a buoy 
Almost too small for sight; the murmuring surge, 
That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high. 


It must have been a reminiscence of some far-away summet 
day when Shakespeare lay for hours on the top of the steep 
cliffs between Dover and Folkestone. Three hundred years later 
that same “murmuring surge” brought sad thoughts into the 
mind of a noble English poet. Matthew Arnold wrote: 


The sea is calm to-night, 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 

Upon the straits ; on the French coast, the light 
Gleams and is gone; the cliffs of England stand 
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Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 
Come to the window, sweet is the night air! 
Only, from the long line of spray, 

Where the ebb meets the moon-blanched sand, 
Listen ! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back and fling, 
At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and cease, and then again begin. 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 

The eternal note of sadness in. 


It seemed to him like the “ sea of faith,’ which, too, was once 
at the full. 


But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear, 
And naked shingles of the world. 


Would such thoughts have occurred to Shakespeare? Hardly, 
for he was interested in the passions and destinies of individuals, 
not in world-movements. But the tides would have brought 
to his mind that which, in the same poem, Arnold says that they 
brought to Auschylus on the Augean—“ the turbid ebb and flow 
of human misery.” On a fine day no scene can be less tristful 
or, indeed, more cheerful than that of the “ country near Dover,” 
with open views over land and sea, glimmering waters with a 
distant gleam of France, clean bright chalk rolling country, old 
farms and churches and country houses, and the pearly blue 
sky, till now the clearest and purest of any in all England. 
Except for the growth of not very large towns along the coast 
there has been hardly any change in East Kent since Shakespeare 
came there. Alas! all this delightful beauty is threatened 
by the greed of man. Shafts and boring holes are being sunk 
in the fairest places; mining villages, to be colonised, it is 
rumoured, partly by German miners, begin to rise, and the money- 
hunters predict with cheerful pride that East Kent is about to 
become the greatest coal-mining, and, consequently, manufac- 
turing, area in the United Kingdom. Ashford is to become a 
city as great and gloomy as Manchester; Dover is to resemble 
New Cardiff; and Canterbury Cathedral, whose soft grey 
towers rise in the valley of the Stour, is to be made as black 
as Durham. The chalk valleys in the uplands, and the delicious 
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marsh levels from Roman Reculver to Roman Richborough, 
and from Canterbury to Pegwell Bay, are to be adorned 
with clouds of smoke, unlovely chimneys, and heaps of slag, 
What would Kenelm Digby have said, who so delightfully 
describes this fair landscape in his Chapel of St. John? 


Passing down the Thames or crossing the land in a more southerly direg- 
tion, we come to that region of England which Tacitus describes as being in 
its climate, and even in the manners of its inhabitants, more similar than any 
other of its districts to those of France. One breathes, certainly, along its white 
cliffs, which in the shades of evening assume a dusky hue, a more elastic air; the 
sky is generally clearer, and you perceive as much of that magic splendour of the 
sun as our northern climates can ever enjoy. . . . There you have also, 
intersected by long dykes and almost blending with the sands, vast marshy 
tracts over which herds of cattle wander, forming a landscape full of attrac. 
tion to those who, in a boyish way, are enamoured of the brooks and rushes 
and the green lowlands. ... Then, from plains that gently rise above these 
salt-marshes, the amplest range of prospect may be enjoyed—low brown or 
purple tracts, where a winding river stagnates, are stretched out westwards, 
South, far away in pale-tinted regions, forming a long ridge that some might 
take for a perishable cloud, you behold the coast of France, the cultivated fields 
that streak its tawny summits, its churches, and even its golden image of the 
Virgin shining from a dome being all, at times, discernible, while the revolving 
lights, after sunset, cast a fitful gleam upon the dark waters from its desert 
capes. Again, looking northwards, you have the open campaign country, which 
has a certain beauty of its own, constituting what a great author (Ruskin) 
distinguishes as that of “ field lands,” which, though capable only of an inferior 
and material art, and apt to lose its spirituality, present however the advantage 
of having sight of the whole sky, and of the continual play and change of sun 
and cloud, and also of greater liberty, being like the moss-lands, at least at 
certain seasons, the freest ground in all the world, while commanding all the 
horizon’s space of changeful light. . . . At all hours inland for many a mile the 
elm-grove murmurs with a sea-like sound. Far towards the north-western limits 
of your view, lies an ascending country, dappled over with shadows flung from 
many a summer cloud. 


The indolent reader, if, like myself, he prefers quotations 
from excellent authors to the words of the present writer, will 
allow me to quote from Wordsworth, who came this way. The 
following sonnet, he says, was “‘ composed in the valley near 
Dover” (at Ewell most likely), on the day of his landing, Sep- 
tember 2,1802. He had just arrived from Calais where he had 
witnessed the celebration of “ young Buonaparte’s natal day.” 


Here on our native soil we breathe once more, 
The cock that crows, the smoke that curls, that sound 
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Of bells ; those boys who in yon meadow-ground 
In white-sleeved shirts are playing; and the roar 
Of the waves breaking on the chalky shore 

All, all are English. Oft have I looked round 
With joy in Kent’s green vales ; but never found 
Myself so satisfied in heart before. 

Europe is yet in bonds; but let that pass, 
Thought for another moment, Thou art free, 
My Country! and ’tis joy enough and pride, 

For one hour’s perfect bliss, to tread the grass 

Of England once again, and hear and see 

With such a dear Companion at my side. 


How well sounds and sights are selected to convey the senti- 
ment! Not Crabbe himself, who excelled Wordsworth in this 
line, outside the lakes, could have done it better. Shakespeare, 
Arnold, Wordsworth, belonged to the “ shires,” though they could 
not refrain from poetising in or about our county; but there is 
a noble band of native Kentish poets, Gower, Wyatt, Sackville, 
Sidney, Marlowe, Henry Wotton, the Fletchers, Lovelace, Sedley, 
and Waller, who at least came of an old Kentish stock, and 
poor Christopher Smart, not to mention the truly indigenous 
Muse of the author of the Ingoldsby Legends. Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
of Allington Castle, on Medway’s banks, in the days of the eighth 
Harry, thought that Kent was the very home of English poetry. 
Here, he said, he loved to be 


In Kent and Christendom, 
Among the Muses, 


What were his pursuits ? 


At home to hunt and hawk ; 
And in foul weather at my book to sit, 
In frost and snow; then with my bow to stalk, 
No man doth mark whereso I ride or go; 
In lusty leas at liberty I walk. 


Is there a house in England can vie, as a poetic theme, with 
Penshurst, whose charms were sung by Philip Sidney, Ben 
Jonson, Edmund Waller? Delicious are Ben’s descriptions, in 
stately heroic rhyme, of woods and gardens and water-meadows, of 
fruit and fish and game, of beer and wine and bread, and of the noble 
open-handed hospitality to every class, farmer, clown, or poet, 
practised by Lord and Lady. All South-west Kent is classic ground 
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and breathes of courtly or passionate sentiment. Who was the 
far-away author of 

There is a mayde come out of Kent, 

Daintie love, daintie love ; 

There is a mayde come out of Kent 

Daungerous be ; 

There is a mayde come out of Kent, 

Fayre, proper, small and gent 

As ever upon the grounde went, 

For so should it be. 


Kentish poets have the advantage over those of other counties 
that the word Kent is good for rhyming, and that Kentish is a good 
adjective. Surrey rhymes indeed to worry, hurry, flurry and 
scurry, but these words call up nothing more pleasing than Clapham 
Junction or Waterloo; the rest of the counties, oddly enough, 
rhyme to nothing. What can one make out of Westmoreland, or 
Norfolk, or Gloucestershire? Ringing clear are the rhymes, written 
in India, of the late Sir Alfred Lyall, himself bred in East Kent, 
at Godmersham, and at Harbledown, near Canterbury. 

Ah! that hamlet in Saxon Kent, 

Shall I find it when I come home, 

With toil and travelling well nigh spent, 


Tired of life in jungle and tent, 
Eastward never again to roam. 


Harbledown, by the way, is the ‘“Bob-up-and-down” of 
Chaucer’s tales. 
Wist ye not where stands little town 
The which y-cleped is Bob-up-and-down 
Under the Blea, in Canterbury way? 


The Blea is the once wide forest whose large remnants are now 
called Blean. Again, the rhyme sounds like a clarion in the first 
eight lines of Wordsworth’s sonnet of October 1803, when the 
*“* Grande Armée” was camped along the opposite shore. 


Vanguard of liberty, ye men of Kent, 

Ye children of a soil that doth advance 

Her haughty brow against the coast of France, 
Now is the time to prove your hardiment ! 

To France be words of invitation sent ! 

They, from their fields can see the countenance 
Of your fierce war, may ken the glittering lance, 
And hear you shouting forth your brave intent. 
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A bold poetic licence, by the way. The Elizabethan Spenser 
gives a sound example of the use of the crisp adjective : 


he 


Shepherds, who by your flocks on Kentish downs abide. 


There is a local charm in the following lines, part of an 

“ emigrant song” in poems published by W. C. Bennett in 1862. 
Fair Surrey, it has grassy hills, and Berkshire’s lanes are green 5 
But of all the counties England holds, our Kent it is the Queen, 


And never one of all her sons far from her ever went, 
Without a heavy heart to leave the pleasant fields of Kent. 


od Green Maidstone, it has orchards sweet, and Farleigh it has hops, 

And grassy fields by Medway’s banks full many a white sheep crops ; 

But from Maidstone’s blooming orchards, and from Farleigh’s hopfields sent, 
™m I shall see no more the Medway flow through the green fields of Kent. 


But if one begins to quote the minor Kentish poets one will 
never come to an end. Thatstream, alas, flows less copiously 
and freely than it did in the days before education was made 
universal and compulsory, and before a number of other changes 
had taken place. Now that distances have been diminished and 
the power and influence of the central State has been vastly 
increased, there may be some decay in local pride and feeling 
and characteristics. These tendencies should be resisted. As 
Lord Palmerston wisely said: “So far from these local attach- 
of ments narrowing the human mind or cramping or debasing its 
sympathies, they are the real, the true, and stable foundation, 
for the enlarged and honourable feelings that bind men to the 
nation and the country to which they belong.” England has not 
yet been subject to the Jacobin tyranny which did its best to 


W destroy the very names of Normandy, Brittany, Languedoc and 
t the other famous old provinces of France, of which each name 
e sounds like a romance. The creation of the County Councils was 


a step in the right direction, but central officialdom, ever at work, 
inserts in every new Act of Parliament new restrictions upon 
local freedom. One method by which the local feeling can be kept 
alive is by literature. Every County History or collection of County 
Literature is a step in this direction. But, indeed, all forms of 
art, or sport, or action, which have a county for their scene 
or sphere, are good to this end. 


BERNARD HOLLAND. 


A WINTER’S WALK IN ANDALUCIA 


Ir has been said, and often repeated, that walking in the South of 
Spain is unpleasant, if not impossible, and it may be at once 
admitted that to the Spaniard it is incomprehensible. The 
Spaniard’s energy is passive, fatalist, oriental. He will suffer 
with a patient smile untold things in a diligencia rather than 
cover half the distance on foot. It may be admitted too that 
the walker’s spirit must be that of Cidipus, the exiled wanderer 
of old, who journeyed 

Asking but little and receiving less, 

And still with this content. 

He will meet with many discomforts: the inns are primitive, 
the beds are hard, the food is scarce, the inn-fare will be found 
as limited as was Don Quixote’s—su venteril y limitada cena. 
Indeed, the inns remain to-day as Cervantes knew them all too 
well three centuries ago. The small caldrons of the various 
dinners brought by travellers are set round the great wood-fire, 
the candela, burning under an immense chimney at one end of 
the court, from which affew rooms open and stairs lead to the 
upper story. Round the candela in winter a group of men sit 
and talk, the circle widening as the evening advances. The 
blue smoke from a bundle of thyme or rosemary or olive cuttings 
before it breaks into flame half hides the figures round the fire. 
A silent woman in black with long black kerchief moves to and 
fro and lifts a simmering lid or throws in salt or a bay-leaf 
or pimiento, garlic, saffron or other condiment. Now and then 
a file of mules or donkeys rattles across the cobbles of the centre 
of the court or patio to the stables beyond, and presently 
their driver reappears, and after a drink of water from one 
of a row of porous jars—the heavy jar raised high above 
his head to drink—he joins the fire circle, bringing his 
bread and onions, and scraps of this and that to be cooked 
and spiced. 

February is one of the best months for walking in Andalucia. 
The sun is not yet too hot, the days allow a sufficient number of 
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walking hours if a start is made at dawn, and there is no need to 
follow the old proverb that he who goes to Andalucia should 
journey by night and sleep by day: 

Quien fuese 4 Andalucia 

Camine de noche y duerma de dia. 

The “‘ lated traveller,” however, fares ill in Spain, and every 
hour after sunset lessens his chance of a bed. At one village inn 
conversation was going on a little over an hour from midnight, 
when a slight tap was heard at the door. A dead silence fell, 
and although the knocking continued at intervals for upwards 
of an hour, not another word was spoken in the inn that night. 
Even in February rain is rare; it will scarcely be a hindrance 
one day in twenty. February, moreover, is a month of great 
beauty. It is the month of the almond-tree in flower: in some 
parts, as near Bobadilla, only a few of them have ventured to 
open their buds to the cruel wind; in others, as in the sheltered 
olive-country near Alcala or the deep river valleys on the way 
from the sea to Granada, they are already half in leaf and a soft 
carpet of broken petals lies on road and grass and new-ploughed 
earth. Sometimes, in bare country, they stand outlined on a 
sky of deep blue, or, incredibly high up, mark the mountain-side 
with white and pink; or, as in the valley behind Jaén, the 
smoke from the white houses goes up through a cluster of almond- 
trees and sentinel cypresses. Sometimes the wind scatters whole 
almond blossoms, crushed and bruised, among the stones; 
sometimes it showers a gentle rain of exquisitely tinted petals 
across the white, dusty road. It is the month too of the blue 
(occasionally white) dwarf-iris, or lirios, lilies, as the peasant 
simply calls them. Banks and wide spaces by the road and some- 
times whole fields are blue with them, and the air is filled with 
their scent. The rosemary (romero) and asphodel are in flower 
and some hill-sides are yellow with whin. Donkeys are met, 
hidden by sweet-smelling loads of whin and rosemary in full 
flower brought in for firing, only the donkey’s head and feet 
appearing, and all his red and purple trappings and tassels 
invisible. In February the garbanzosjare,sown, thejcorn is 
several inches high, the broad beans in many places are in black 
and white flower, and the wind blows. across fields of them, 
heavy-scented. The olives are cut back, the wood showing 
white where whole branches have been lopped away; occasionally 
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vines are still being pruned; elsewhere men are ploughing, and 
one has a glimpse of bright red or blue shirt-sleeves and brown 
oxen as the ground under the olives is tilled. The women stil] 
wear thick woollen shawls of crimson and scarlet, brown and 
yellow and orange, and the men go closely wrapped in black 
capas with edges of velvet lining of vivid red or green or blue, 
or in the older-fashioned double capas of brown. 

The chief drawback of February is the prevalence in the 
uplands of an icy wind, blowing unchecked over wide shelterless 
plains. It is peculiarly subtle and penetrating and much feared 
by the Spaniards—al loco y al aire darles calle. Meeting no 
obstacles, the wind is almost silent, till perhaps in some mountains 
of grey rock overhead one hears a sound of many torrents and 
expects to see their foam-white falls, but presently realises that 
it is the wind beating and hissing against the bare rock. Or on 
an apparently calm day the wind will have force noiselessly to 
press open a closed but unfastened window. Cloudless days in 
the country about Cérdoba or Ronda may be very beautiful to 
look on, but, owing to this wind, very unenjoyable to live in. 
At Granada too the air may be icy, but the Alhambra can seldom 
look more beautiful than seen in February from the cactus- 
covered hill beneath San Miguel, or from where the swift Darro 
flows immediately below—the red and yellow-brown towers, 
dorées comme un réve, the crumbling walls of red brick and 
earth and great rounded stones of white or grey, the ancient ivy, 
the open white-pillared galleries, the slender windows, seen above 
grey elms and poplars faintly purple from their unexpanded buds, 
while higher up to the left the grey-white Generalife stands 
among its long avenues of cypress. 

Many villages of Andalucia are only to be reached by foot- 
paths, and in any case walking is preferable to the diligencu. 
For a drive in a Spanish diligencia is a long drama (a tragedy) 
acted by the coachman and the horses. All through the day, 
and still more strenuously through the night, the driver, rarely 
using his whip, calls encouragement to his mules and _ horses 
with a shrill chorus of snatches of song, while the traveller is 
jerked and buffeted against the hard sides of the coche. The 
horses and mules appear really to appreciate the driver’s furious 
monologue; they prick up their ears and spring forward at the long- 
drawn cry of “ Horse,” “ Mule ”—‘“‘ Caballo-allo-allo-allo,” “‘ Mula- 
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ula-ula-ula.”” It is with a sense of freedom and escape that one 
watches the unwieldy coche with its immense hood and team of eight 
or nine mules lurch and jingle and disappear in a cloud of dust. 
Each day brings to the walker new and varied scenery. He 
leaves a vine country of grey and yellow soil for high rust-coloured 
hills covered far and wide with a spotted veil of olive-trees, or 
massive grey-rock mountains for delicate ranges of blue hills; 
he has a distant view of silver or azured sea-line or of mountain 
heights glittering serenely in their surplice of new-fallen snow. 
More than half-way towards Ronda from Arcos de la Frontera 
stands a large and solitary roadside inn. A grove of orange-trees 
is at the back. Beyond them the pale Guadalete flows swiftly 
over white stones between shrubs and fruit-trees, and, above, 
the peaks of the Sierra de Grazalema are covered with snow. 
All night in the silence of the neighbouring mountains the cold 
clear cadence of the stream flowing through the valley of fruit- 
trees is the only sound audible. But when in the first light the 
snowy mountain-tops are marked clear against the sky of palest 
green and blue, and in the valley round the inn the black mass 
of foliage is seen to be dotted with oranges and sprayed with the 
pink and white blossom of almonds, the voice of the river loses 
its distinctness and the trees become musical with birds. In 
the early morning, as you sit round the candela that is kept 
burning through the night, the mozo (or ostler) will bring in a 
basket of frozen oranges, to be eaten an hour or two later in 
burning sun. From there, crossing the Guadalete over stepping- 
stones, a path leads up to Grazalema. To the right the mountain- 
side is grey and bare, but on the left tall rocky hills are surrounded 
and crowned with almond-trees in flower; farther up, the 
mountains wear the dark green of cork-woods, marked here and © 
there by a thin blue coil of smoke from a charcoal-burner’s fire. 
In the valley are a few cortijos and olive-mills of glistening white, 
with cypresses and orange-trees; the Guadalete, now a turbulent 
mountain-stream, turns the mill-wheels. The path is fringed 
with pale periwinkles, with irises and asphodels. In the shade 
of mossy rocks the ground is hard with ice and frost, but the 
sun already shines with an almost fierce heat. Above, the two 
or three snow peaks of the Sierra stand out on the blue sky. 
And so the path winds up and up to Grazalema, lying high on 
the hills against mountains of grey rock, the village itself half 
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rock, since often it is not easy to say where the rock ceases ang 
the house begins. 

Another lovely winter’s walk is from Andujar on the Quadal- 
quivir to the village, or rather small group of houses, called 
Venta de Cardefia. Of the ancient venta, that might possibly 
have been named after the inn in which Cardenio and the 
rest meet in Don Quixote, the inn in which so many and 
various were the adventures, where Sancho was tossed in the 
corral and Don Quixote slew the giant wine-skins, only the 
fragment of a wall remains, a mile from the village. But the 
walk to it is one of the most beautiful in Spain, and even more 
beautiful is the walk of forty kilométres down from Cardefia to 
Montoro. At first the air is cold with frost and ice. The country 
is wild, thin woods of oak and encina (evergreen oak) border the 
road. There are large flocks of sheep, and in the sparse woodland 
many magpies and plaining birds and the occasional whir of a 
partridge, yet even here some sunnier hollows are planted with 
vines and almond-trees. A little lower down the white road 
cuts through hill after hill of scented shrubs. Tiny yellow 
jonquils grow among the shrubs; there are brown, white, and 
yellow butterflies ; there is the singing of many birds, the humming 
of bees, the rustling of lizards; the sun is hot, and one is in full 
summer. The hills are entirely covered with shrubs, lentisk, 
cistus, rosemary, escalonia, and a hundred more, mostly sweet- 
smelling, in every shade of “ green” from blue-grey to brown 
and lightest yellow, and all ordered in a careful harmony that 
no gardener could rival. On either side are range upon range 
as far as the sight reaches of shrub-covered hills without a tree, 
dull-green and brown and blue. To the right the road passes 
above a wide, deep gorge with a small river far below, but soon 
the hills close in again. Occasionally come glimpses of blue 
distances and far valleys of more hills. On the left hills and still 
more hills, all treeless, and hill-valleys stretching to the Sierra de 
Jaén with its beautiful pyramid-shaped peak of much-sunned 
snow. So high and so distant it is that in the “ purple noon’s 
transparent might” the lower unsnowed part is faint and 
indistinct, and the summit seems at first to float in the sky, a 
snow-white cloud. Farther to the right and at a still greater 
distance appear the two more pointed peaks of the Sierra Nevada 
beyond Granada. The near hills of shrubs, the blue and purple 
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of the farther hills, the delicate greyness of the distant mountains 
with their clear-cut snows on the pale blue of the winter sky, are 
all incomparably fair. Yet no strayed revellers from life’s feast 
come this way; you will meet but some charcoal-seller with his 
laden donkeys journeying slowly from the hills. 

The roads of Southern Spain are not all bad; the very narrow 
one from Cardefia to Montoro is excellent. The peasant gives the 
distance in leagues and not in hours, as in the North. The short- 
cuts usually prove to be the longest way, and the atajos pointed out 
by peasant and goatherd are best avoided, even if he does not warn 

ou with Andalusian diminutives that ié is a caminito trabajosillo, 
“o rather difficult little path.” The leagues in the hills have a 
strange elasticity; three leagues may be anything from fifteen 
kilométres to twenty-two. Indeed, it has happened that within 
a hundred yards three men, severally asked the distance to a 
village, have given it as one and a half, three, and four leagues. 
The one who proved to be the worst calculator added that, if 
tired, his house or choza was at the stranger’s disposal for the 
night. The readiness and courtesy of the peasants are unfailing; 
Sometimes their calculations of distances appear, like the Irish- 
man’s, to be nicely adapted to what they think will be the 
questioner’s wishes. One gave the number of leagues to a town 
as two and a half, but, on being told that there were certainly 
over four, answered readily enough, “ Yes, over four there will 
be.” ‘Time and space, as measured by clocks and milestones, do 
not exist for the andaluz. 

It is in the hill villages such as Grazalema, or in small 
towns such as Alcala la Real, that one may see the inhabitants 
of Andalucia at their best. The Castilian will tell you that 
they lack seriousness and dignity—no tienen formalidad; the 
German will complain of their ignorance—sve haben keine Kultur ; 
the Frenchman will compare them disparagingly with the 
Catalans or the Portuguese. But in fact they prove, with 
few exceptions, to be courteous, pleasant, hospitable, naturally 
refined; open-hearted, gay without malice, serviceable with- 
out thought of gain. The innkeeper will “ make his house 
yours” with a Castilian air, and the peasants, riding gravely on 
their mules and donkeys and greeting with a stately “Vaya V4con 


Dios” or “ Dios quarde 4 V*,” or conversing in the Plaza of their 
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village wrapped in capas (cloaks) or long plaids (mantas), haye 
both dignity and distinction. A little politeness with them wil] 
achieve what much argument, impatience, or even money would 
be powerless to effect, and at the words “‘ No se moleste V*” the 

will exert themselves immediately. It is almost laughable to 
observe the difference made by a “ Dispense V*”’ or “ Hagame V‘q 
favor,” and the ‘‘ 3 V* gusta ?”’ before eating—if it be but a crust of 
bread or an orange—is the shibboleth of good manners. The 
andaluz rarely lacks intelligence, but his education does not 
correspond with his intelligence. And one meets many a shrewd 
man, full of sense and humour, who can neither write nor read, 
The famous andaluz gaiety, alegria, often but thinly veils an 
underlying bitterness and pessimism, a distrust of their country 
and themselves that renders them sometimes cynical and listless, 
Their weakness is to talk to excess, to exaggerate from a lively 
imagination, and to do little work. They have never been accused 
of being persistently laborious. In the fields it seems to be always 
siesta time, always afternoon. Often one may see teams of patient 
mules or oxen standing at the plough, and, looking back an hou } 
or two later, see them still standing outlined in the clear air, 
while the labourers lie sheltered from the wind or warm themselves 
round a fire or play cards. As a rule they do not leave their 
village for the fields until the sun is high in heaven. Wrapped 
to the eyes in plaids of grey and brown and red that fall to their 
feet, they throng the Plaza, standing motionless in large groups 
and circles, talking. At Durcal, for instance, a large village under 
the Sierra Nevada, you may see them go out on their donkeys 
between eight and nine of a February morning, a blue mist of 
smoke still hanging in the olive-woods about the village, and 
ride slowly along the road to their work in the red fields of the 
wide high-lying plain. 

It is the wealth of contrasts that gives to walking i 
Andalucia its delight and a keenness to each day’s travel. One Ff 
may journey through treeless, hedgeless country in an icy wind: | 

The bleak winds 


Do sorely ruffie; for many miles about 
There’s scarce a bush ; 


and then come suddenly on some sheltered hollow glowing in the 
sun’s heat. One may pass from tracts “ barren as banks of 
Libya” to tropical gardens rich in a hundred fruits and flowers. 
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The country about stern Antequera is wrapped in ice, but, 
turning the pass above, one soon descends to lemon and orange 
trees and olives, white jonquils, irises and periwinkles, and 
almond-trees that have already shed half their blossom. Rough 
serrated mountain-ranges stretch to right and left; line after 
line of rocky hills hide Malaga and the coast below, but show the 
sea beyond. Far beneath the snow-line to the right Alora in the 
distance looks like a flock of sheep—the church the shepherd— 
on the hill-side. Nearer Malaga streams run through deep defiles 
of red and yellow soil scarred and wrinkled where torrents have 
poured down after rain. So steep are the hill-sides that the 
almond-trees upon them often stand at right angles to the river- 
bed below. At Malaga and along the coast the balconies and 
terraces of houses facing the sea are, even in winter, heavy with 
trailing flowers. The road to Motril passes through fields of 
ripening sugar-cane that at evening give a strong scent as of hay, 
their leaves still hanging about them, a faded green; or, winding 
inland through scented pine-woods, shows blue glimpses of sea 
and then passes immediately above sheer cliffs under which the 
water, a deep green off the shore, swells and surges round islets 
of dark rock. Or one may walk for miles across wild tracts of 
brown pastures and undulating hills. Among dwarf-palm and 
heather feed splendid herds of cattle, and a mounted herdsman, 
erect, wrapped in his cloak, may be seen to approach the road, 
cross it, and become a mere speck on the further side. The 
exquisite browns and dull-greens of Andalucia that are seen 
above the white houses of Tarifa and Algeciras stretch on every 
side to the horizon; or the treeless, gently folding hills are a 
chequer of corn and ploughland. The wind seems to have 
moulded the hills to smooth delicately rounded shapes, soft as 
the continually melted snows of the highest sierras. The villages 
crown a hill here and there, conspicuous with their low snow- 
white houses running up straight streets of sharp cobbles to the 
church. And whether the traveller’s way lie among the wooded 
hills or through a country with a look of Sussex downs, studded 
at wide intervals with white cortijos, immense and lonely, or where 
the Guadalquivir rushes, glides, and rushes under slopes of silvery- 
grey olives, he will find scenes of a loveliness not soon forgotten, 
and he will carry away many a reminiscence of true Spanish 
courtesy, Ausrey F, G. Brut, 


BROWN OWLS 


Way should people feel offended at being called “ as stupid as an 
owl?” Really they should regard it as a compliment to be 
compared with this sagacious bird. But again, how has the bird 
acquired the undeserved adjective of “‘ stupid”? In ancient 
days the owl in art was the emblem of wisdom, which shows that 
in some respects the people of bygone times knew more of natural 
history than we do. Also to be called “ an owl ”’ reflects on one’s 
powers of vision, but who can explain why when this creature 
has wonderfully keen eyesight, being able to hunt for its prey in 
what to human eyes would be perfect darkness, and is able to 
adapt these eyes so that it can see just as well in bright sunshine. 

I fancy these expressions have had their origin in the appear- 
ance of captive owls, or else in that of free ones surprised at 
roost in the trees. Sometimes one may, when walking through 
the woods, have the rare good luck to spy a tawny owl seated on 
the branch of a tree—I say “ the rare good luck ” because, though 
there may be many of these birds about, and they may be close 
at hand, their plumage of various delicate brown tints harmonises 
so beautifully with their surroundings, that when they see an 
intruder, and drawing themselves up tall and straight against 
the trunk of the tree, glare down upon him, they are almost im- 
possible to discover, except by an accident. One may become 
aware of what one has missed when an owl gets so frightened 
that it flies away, but it is indeed hard to see the bird beforehand. 
Indeed all the chances are in favour of the owl slipping away 
unseen, but occasionally fortune smiles on the observer, and then 
one may catch sight of a curious object like a stump of brown and 
decayed wood pressed close against the trunk of the tree. It is 
a tawny owl, alarmed at the sight of a human being, which 
is trying to hide itself by drawing its fluffy feathers tight in to its 
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body, and making at the same time the most horrible faces. 
Under these circumstances it does indeed look a stupid creature, 
as it peers through narrowed eyes at the intruder below, while 
the first thought that strikes one is that the poor thing half closes 
its eyes because it cannot bear the strong light of day. As a 
matter of fact an owl only closes or blinks its eyes from nervousness 
and fear, and can bear intense sunlight without a tremor, while 
the way it draws itself up and stands so straight and tall is its 
best method of protection, for it wants a keen and practised eye 
to detect one, even if you know beforehand where to look. 

Another thing which always puzzles me is why the owl should 
be connected with so many superstitious tales and ideas? Why 
people should object to hearing it hooting near their houses, and 
think it will bring them ill luck, and so on? I suppose that 
being a creature of the night, and being so marvellously quiet upon 
the wing, has something to do with the popular prejudice, but 
does not, I think, fully explain the subject. But I am convinced 
that anybody disliking this bird has only to get a closer acquaint- 
ance to become one of its most devoted friends. 

The first owl I ever had much to do with was one of the 
common brown species, and had been taken as a tiny grey-white 
fluffy baby from its home in a hollow oak-tree by a boy who 
thought to make it a pet, but soon found too much difficulty in 
obtaining food for it to wish. to keep it, and was delighted to 
hand it over to me. 

Hooter, as the young owl was promptly named, in anticipation 
of the day when he would be able to hoot, was the strangest looking 
little creature it would be possible to imagine. He was covered with 
greyish-white down, but the rudiments of feathers were showing 
along his wings, and his queer, weak-looking eyes surrounded with 
red rims, blinked unceasingly at one, while he snapped his great 
beak whenever I approached. His legs, which looked as though 
clad in grey woollen stockings, were armed with strong feet and 
sharp claws, which he used to great effect by rolling on his back 
and striking with them whenever I wanted to pick him up. But 
strong gloves that defied his talons, together with plenty of 
patience, enabled me to work wonders, and soon the young bird 
began to recognise me as being identical with food, and to look 
upon me as a friend. It was not long before he gave up blinking 
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his eyes and snapping his beak whenever he saw me coming, and 
began instead to squeak the peculiar shrill call of the baby 
owl, which means “feed me, feed me!” He was not at all 
difficult to feed, as when mice and sparrows were scarce he 
would take rabbit flesh cut up into small pieces, and on this diet 
throve well. It was most amusing to see him swallow a mouse; 
he would take it in his beak, transfer it to his foot, and look at it 
as if to see whether it was really dead, then, seeming doubtful on 
the point, give its head a good pinch with his sharp beak and 
proceed to swallow it. At the first gulp the mouse disappeared 
from view, but just the end of its tail would get left behind, and 
another gulp was necessary to get that down, after which he 
would sit very still and silent for some minutes while the little 
rodent slid down his inner passages, but it was not long before he 
was ready for another. Hooter grew at a great pace, his feathers 
appeared through the down, and he became very tame, though 
as his wings got stronger it was necessary to clip the feathers 
of one of them, as when he was just learning to fly he got into a 
tree near the house and I had great difficulty in getting him 
down again. 

When the owl was full grown it was apparent that he be- 
longed to the really tawny variety of the brown owl, for there are 
two races of this bird, one being a bright reddish-brown and the 
other of a much greyer colour. Both varieties will occur in the 
same district, indeed, young birds from the same nest will often 
show the difference, which is independent of sex. 

For the first two or three years of his life Hooter lived in 
the house, roosting during the daytime upon curtain poles and 
such places, and being shut up at night ina bath room. Towards 
afternoon he would become very lively and fly all over the place— 
after the first twelve months I did not clip his wing—on two 
or three occasions he even got out through an open window, but 
fortunately knew each time where he was best off, and came 
home again with little delay. When full grown he was a most 
beautiful bird, and was particularly imposing when answering 
somebody’s call. He would fluff out his feathers and hoot loudly, 
his throat swelling out to a great size as he did so, or to use the 
words of Gilbert White, “‘ When brown owls hoot their throats 
swell as big as an hen’s egg.” Though this sound seems s0 
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very loud and far-reaching when heard in the dead of night, 
it does not appear half so thrilling when the bird is seated on 
one’s shoulder. Brown owls have various other calls, varying 
from the softest coo to a shrill sharp “ ker-wick,” but to hear 
any of these cries to their best advantage one must take an 
evening stroll through the woods. Then when one walks beneath 
the tall trees, crushing the bracken, moss, and fallen leaves under 
foot, the trunks of the oaks looming mysteriously through the 
darkness, and unseen branches of the nut bushes brushing against 
one’s clothes, the sudden hoot of an owl is as ringing and thrilling 
a sound as it is possible to hear, and one which the woodland 
echoes will take up and echo and re-echo. It is better then to 
pause and listen, when one may hear above the gentle murmurings 
of the wind among the bushes and the distant stream tumbling 
over its stony bed, various small noises as of little animals pattering 
and rustling about, then over all, and quite close this time, comes 
the thrilling “hoo-00-000!” to be answered by another owl 
calling “ ker-wick! ker-wick! ker-wick!” Again the woods 
resound with the first one’s answer, No. 2 replies with another 
thrilling hoot, but No. 1 relapses into the ker-wick, and then a 
dark shadow passing across the faintly lit sky tells that it has 
moved away in search of prey. 

These owls do not hoot much during the autumn months, 
or rather, during the moulting-time, but just before Christmas 
they resume their serenading and keep it up for the rest of the 
winter, spring, and early summer. 

Hooter had one curious little rattling call which he always 
used when pleased, and which I have but seldom heard wild 
birds use, while even when quite an old bird he would relapse into 
his baby squeaks when very hungry. I think I have already said 
that he was not difficult to feed, but he greatly preferred mice and, 
small birds to any other fare. The birds he treated after the 
manner of his tribe, first twisting off their heads, and then care- 
fully plucking out their wing and tail feathers before commencing 
to tear them up. When he had had enough he would hide the 
remainder in one of his “ larders.”” One larder was on the top of 
a wardrobe, and the other on the top of a tall chest of drawers. 
The owl never forgot, or at any rate only on one occasion, what 
he had hidden away, and would bring it forth the next day and 
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finish it up. The exception was when he had been given a tiny 
duckling that had died an untimely death. I noticed when he 
was offered it that he did not seem to like it very much, but 
thought he was not very hungry; however, he took the little downy 
thing and flew off upstairs with it, and nobody paid any more 
attention to him. Some five or six days later an objectionable 
smell was noticed in the room where the wardrobe was on which 
Hooter kept his larder, and an examination revealed a rather 
“high” duckling on the top of it. The “ powers that be” 
threatened to eject the owl from the house after this incident, 
and for some time he was only allowed to remain on condition | 
made regular search and removed any fragments he had left from 
his meals. 

I have never found any direct evidence that wild birds “ larder” 
anything that they may happen to catch above their immediate 
needs, but should think they would if they should be in the 
enviable position of having more than they could eat. 

The brown owl is often credited by ignorant countrymen 
with doing harm to game, and I have several times been told the 
most improbable tales by keepers—the sort of men that, by the 
nature of their employment, ought to know better—such as that 
owls knock young pheasants down from their perches, kill, and 
then eat them! If those who recite such tales would only pause 
and think a moment, they would know that no owl would be 
capable of tackling a pheasant old enough to go up to roost, for 
beneath its covering of thick and downy feathers the owl is but a 
small bird, and would be lighter than the one it is supposed to 
attack. 

The tawny owl] will eat worms, beetles, newts and many other 
small things, including fish if it cancatch them on the shallows of 
the ponds and streams, though it is the exception and not the rule 
for it to include the last-named article in its menu. A friend once 
described how he was coming home from fishing late one evening 
and caught sight of one of these owls seated on a boulder. He 
watched the bird and was surprised to see it drop down, apparently 
into the water, and take something in its claws and fly back to its 
perch. He said he thought it was a fish that the bird had caught. I 
quite forgot this until one day when some newts which my brother 
and I kept in an aquarium began to disappear. It did not seem 
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ossible for them to get out, as the water by no means reached the 
top of the tank; however, other people in the house objected to the 

idea of these creatures crawling about, and said those that were left 

must be done away with. In vain I remonstrated, and remarked 

that as they were perfectly harmless, innocent creatures, it would 

be rather interesting than otherwise to meet them walking: up- 

stairs. The only reply I got was that unless the remaining ones 

were taken away the speakers would leave the premises. I really 

did not know what to do, as neither my brother nor I wished to 

part with these handsome little reptiles, though a fresh supply 

could be easily procured from a neighbouring pond when the 

wrath of the authorities had died down. In my perplexity I 

went to have a look at them; the door of the room in which the 

tank was kept was half open, and through the space I could see 

Hooter, the owl, seated on the back of a chair, and gazing into the 

aquarium. The explanation of the “ mysterious disappearance ” 

flashed upon me. Ofcourse, the owl was the culprit! However, I 

waited and watched. In a few moments one of the newts which 

had been lying quietly on the gravel at the bottom of the tank, 

gave a flip of its tail and began to rise to the top of the water for 
air. It was a beautiful little male of the common smaller species, 
and as it rose it exposed its orange, black-spotted “* waistcoat,” 
while the crest along its back and tail waved elegantly. The 
owl bent his head lower and lower, then moved it round in circles 
as if to get the exact focus, and at the moment when the newt 
touched the surface of the water, he dropped, with his right foot 
extended, and neatly picked his victim from the water, whence 
he bore it to the back of the chair, and having gravely inspected 
it, put back his whiskers, nipped its head so as to still its wrigglings 
for ever, and then with a quick gulp swallowed it; just the end of 
the thing’s tail was left hanging from the corner of his beak, but 
another gulp made that, too, slide out of sight ! 

Though few except those who are intimately acquainted 
with owls know it, these birds are most particular over their 
toilet, and besides preening their feathers at frequent intervals, 
are very fond of a good wash. I have often watched Hooter 
drenching himself in a basin of water, from which he would emerge 
looking more like a drowned rat than an owl, and nothing pleased 
him better than to dry himself in the sunniest spot he could 
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find. Indeed, he was very fond of sunning his feathers at all times, 
thus controverting the popular idea that owls do not like intense 
light. But to go back to the subject of these birds washing 
themselves. I have only once caught a wild owl in the act. 
On that occasion I was walking beside a stream, the noise from 
which, as it rushed over its rocky bed, drowned my footsteps 
on the brown leaves, green moss, and little cracking twigs. The 
afternoon was advancing, and the sinking autumn sun shot long 
streamers of light through the partly denuded trees, and gilded 
with gold a great boulder that lay in my path. As I rounded it, 
stepping carefully to avoid slipping on the moss- and liverwort- 
grown stones, a brown form rose from the shallow rippling water 
but three yards off—it was a tawny owl taking a bath, and as it 
fled away it scattered drops of water like falling diamonds over 
the rank willow herb and burdock leaves at the brook side. 

All the captive owls I have had, no matter what the species, 
have shown a marked dislike to bathing twice in the same water, 
indeed they will not wash again until the water is changed. 

The tawny owl is one of the earliest birds of the year to nest, 
for the hen has generally laid her first egg and commenced sitting 
by the middle of, or at least the third week in March. Late in 
December or early in January the married couples begin house- 
cleaning; the cock, entering the hole in some ancient tree in 
which they have reared their yearly brood for many seasons 
past, turns round and round, making his strange cooing noise, 
and seems to think he is preparing the mansion. This goes on at 
intervals until his spouse turns him out, and having laid her first 
large round white egg, proceeds to sit upon it. From two to 
four more are laid, but as she has commenced sitting from the 
time the first one arrived, the young birds hatch at irregular 
intervals, and it is not uncommon to find families in which the 
eldest chick is twice the size of the youngest. 

To return to my pet owl, he lived in the house for two or three 
years, but at last began to show his likes and dislikes for different 
people, by waiting on the tops of open doors, and such places, 
from which he would drop down on the head of the first of the 
offenders that passed underneath. Those whom he thus dis- 
tinguished objected very strongly, and I saw my bird sooner or 
later would have to be consigned to an out-building. Just at this 
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time a hen owl was offered me as a mate for him. Of course, I 
accepted her gladly, and the two were placed in comfortable 
quarters outside. I should not have been in the least afraid of 
losing Hooter had he been allowed his full liberty, but as he 
would certainly have attacked those he disapproved of, this 
could not be thought of. At first he seemed to hate the sight of 
the female bird, and, though she was twice his size, bullied her 
terribly. However, as the spring approached they settled down 
and made all preparations for nesting, but alas ! when the eggs were 
laid they somehow or other broke them. However, I took a 
couple of eggs from a nest I knew of in a great yew tree in a wood, 
and on these Henrietta, as she had been named, was only too 
pleased to go on sitting. She hatched one of them, and she and 
Hooter were indeed proud of the tiny grey baby. They guarded 
it with the greatest care, and I was the only person who was 
allowed near, but he always seemed pleased when I came to look 
at it, promptly jumping on my shoulder and making gurgling 
sounds down my ear, though his wife would snap her beak as 
though she did not quite trust me. They reared the young bird, 
and when it was full grown and independent I gave it its liberty, 
but it did not go far away; instead, it found a mate, and they 
made their home in an old ash tree close to the house, where, in 
the hollow trunk, they have reared several families of squeaking 
youngsters. 

The noise of the owls, holding a concert on a summer night, is 
sufficient to keep anybody unaccustomed to it awake for hours, 
but when one knows the voice of each bird it is rather a pleasant 
lullaby. This large population of owls is a source of constant 
anxiety to the other birds of the neighbourhood, and every 
morning and afternoon the blackbirds, thrushes, missel-thrushes, 
&c., can be heard shrieking their anger and indignation at some 
owl or other, as it leaves its roosting-place and begins to move 
about. It is always a matter of wonder to me that the owls do 
not turn upon their tormentors, instead of merely snapping their 
beaks, or else listening calmly to the abuse. Though I have 
examined many owls’ nests while they. have still contained young 
birds, and therefore the parents have been bringing home food 
for them, I have only once found any other food than mice ad 
an occasional chaffinch. In that instance there was the dead body 
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of a young missel-thrush lying beside the owlets. It was evidently 
a bird that had just left the nest. 

There can be no doubt that the brown owl’s favourite food is 
the little field vole, which makes its home among the rougher 
herbage of our meadows. It makes its tortuous runs between the 
stems of the grass, but neither the overarching blades, nor the 
little rodent’s own resemblance to the red earth, will save it from 
the owl’s keen eyes. Without making the slightest sound, for 
its downy wings cleave the air noiselessly, the bird flies along, 
and the faintest movement below attracts its attention at once, 
The merest rustle in the grass reaches its keen ears, or the 
smallest wave of a grass blade catches its eyes; then down it 
drops, picks up the mouse, and bears it away to some convenient 
eating-place. As I mentioned before, this owl will eat beetles 
and worms, and enjoys them thoroughly, but it draws the line at 
slugs, nor will it touch frogs and toads, though so fond of newts, 
I tried many experiments with my tame bird to see what insects 
he would eat, and found he would take all kinds of dark-coloured 
caterpillars—7.e. ones that are protectively coloured, and which 
are no doubt considered good by other birds—but declined, 
after having once tried them, all that were brightly coloured, 
while having tasted a “‘ woolly bear ” he spent ten minutes clean- 
ing his beak, and would never again touch a hairy caterpillar. 
Beetles he was very fond of, and an examination of the pellets 
thrown up by wild owls showed this taste to be shared by his 
brethren of the woods; he would also eat moths and flies when 
I caught them and offered them to him. 

It is easy to ascertain what owls have been eating, as they 
throw up the indigestible parts of their food, and it is most 
interesting to collect a few of these oblong parcels of bones and 
feathers from beneath the tree where one has been roosting, 
and dissolve them in water, when the particles separate, and irom 
the nature of the bones, fur, fragments of insects, &c., the diet 
of the owl can be decided. 

The way owls hunt their prey demands a very keen sense of 
hearing as well as of sight, but it is a curious fact that though their 
ears are very large it has been lately pointed out that one on one 
side of the head is larger than the other, and that the two are not 
alike in shape, in short it is a case of asymmetry, though as far as 
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can be ascertained these birds hear equally well on either side of 
their heads. 

In consequence of their long heavy legs, which stretch out 
behind when flying, and thus balance their heads, owls are under 
no necessity to moult their tail feathers one by one, after the 
manner of most birds, but shed them all within a short period, so 
for part of their moult they are destitute of that adornment, 
but it is not long in growing again. Like all birds, owls look 
their best when the change of plumage is just completed, but 
while it is actually taking place they are but sorry objects. 

I have heard people remark, “‘ You never hear an owl hoot 
in the daytime.” But one does if you listen for it, the fact of the 
matter being that the sound which seems so thrilling and far- 
reaching in the comparative quiet of the night, is easily drowned 
by the many noises of the day. I have listened to owls calling 
at all hours of the day, and particularly remember one blazing 
morning in early June; it was beside a little stream, in which I 
was supposed to be fishing, but it was far too hot for a fish to be 
moving, indeed there was not a trout to be seen rising in any 
direction. The only thing to be done was to sit down under the 
nut bushes and watch the fly dancing high in the air; in fact, it 
was too hot to move with comfort, and I could only think what 
utter foolishness it had been coming near the stream at all. There 
were very few sounds to break the stillness beside that of the 
dancing brook, when some distance off, from somewhere in the 
thick woods, rang out a clear loud hoot from an owl, the call was 
given three times, when another one replied, after which silence 
reigned, and it seemed as if they had sought repose again. 
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AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, January 9, 1912, 

RECENTLY I referred to the kaleidoscopic character of American 
politics, the sudden and almost fantastic turns which events 
assume, the swing of sentiment seemingly without cause, the 
slender basis on which calculations can be made. These remarks 
are justified by the confusion now existing in politics. The hand 
of Fate has been playing with the kaleidoscope during the last 
few weeks. The spectator is bewildered. Designs fall and are 
shattered before their patterns can be traced. It all appears as 
purposeless as a child laboriously putting up bricks for the mere 
pleasure of knocking them down. Perhaps the child derives the 
greatest pleasure from the noise which follows the débdcle, 
Certainly there is noise enough now, if nothing else. 

President Taft, after appearing indifferent to what might 
happen, has nailed his colours to the mast and defied his oppo- 
nents. In Chicago during the end of the summer he made a speech 
in the course of which he intimated that the defeat of the 
Republican Party next autumn was highly probable—a declara- 
tion for which he was taken roundly to task by the Party papers, 
who said, and not without truth, that the way to inspire an 
army on the eve of battle is not for the commander-in-chief to 
talk about defeat, but to fill them full of the certainty of glorious 
victory. It was perhaps natural that some of the newspapers 
should feel justified in reading Mr. Taft’s mind and to see in his 
pessimistic utterances a desire to escape from the worry and 
responsibility of the Presidency by refusing a second nomina- 
tion. Mr. Taft later explained that what he said was not to be 
taken literally, that more emphasis had been given to his words 
than they were entitled to, and that he spoke not as the prophet, 
but in the hope: of making the Party appreciate the dangers 
confronting it, 
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Explanations seldom explain and rarely satisfy. Well-meaning 
and ingenuous persons, as well as those not.so well-meaning and 
less ingenuous, worked assiduously, although not in concert, in 
spreading the belief that Mr. Taft would in due time announce 
his withdrawal from the contest. This situation Mr. Taft’s 
opponents in the Republican ranks thought they could turn to 
their advantage. By suggestion and veiled hints they created 
the impression that Mr. Taft need no longer be considered as a 
candidate, and that the time had come for another candidate 
to be selected. 


Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, as your readers have 
already been told, had announced his candidacy as a “‘ Progres- 
sive ’—that is, the Radical wing of the Republican Party. But 
Mr. La Follette’s candidacy was not given serious consideration ; 
for, while he has a following, it is not great enough to ensure 
his election, and he has alienated the support of the Conserva- 
tives. Mr. La Follette hoped that Mr. Roosevelt’s influence 
would be thrown in his behalf, and that Mr. Roosevelt would 
openly antagonise President Taft, which would make it compara- 
tively easy sailing for Mr. La Follette. But instead of Mr. 
Roosevelt being concerned in Mr. La Follette’s fortunes, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s chief concern, according to the belief of many 
persons, among whom are some of the President’s closest friends, 
is in his own future; and this future, these men think, centres 
in the White House. In other words, Mr. Roosevelt desires to 
be a candidate and return to the Presidency next year on the 
expiration of Mr. Taft’s term. 

To these speculations Mr. Roosevelt has said neither yea 
nor nay. If he intends to be a candidate and contest for the 
nomination, he has made no official announcement to that effect, 
nor has he quieted the talk by declaring himself not a candidate. 
He was reported to have said that it would be foolish for him 
to declare that under no circumstances would he be a candidate, 
as circumstances might compel his candidacy—as, for instance, 
the state of Mr. Taft’s health might make it impossible for him 
to seek re-election. Perhaps Mr. Taft resented what seemed to 
suggest physical disability ; at any rate, the President at once 
accepted the challenge by authorising the statement that he 
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had not the slightest intention of retiring and that nothing byt 
death could prevent him from being a candidate. 

The situation as it exists to-day is a delicate and strained 
one. In place of the former intimacy that existed between the 
President and his predecessor there is now great bitternesg, 
which is shared in by their partisans. It is no longer disguised 
that there has been a complete break in the relations between 
the two men, and that there has been no communication between 
them for several months. Yet, curiously enough, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
son-in-law, Mr. Nicholas Longworth, who sits in the House as 
a member from one of the Ohio districts, and who is on the most 
intimate terms with his father-in-law, is also one of Mr. Taft's 
close friends. 

Mr. Taft is entitled to a second nomination. It is the 
political code that a President shall have two terms; in fact, 
either the President must be renominated or the Party must 
admit that the President has been a failure. In America the Party 
in power that goes to the people and asks to be retained in power 
does so on its “ record,” on what it has accomplished during the 
past four years, rather than on what it intends to do during the 
four years to come. It is true that it makes certain promises, 
but its justification for a vote of confidence is its accomplish- 
ments. It is impossible to separate the President from the Party, 
any more than the British electorate could be asked to sustain 
the Party and censure the Prime Minister; for in America the 
President occupies much the same relation to the Party that the 
Premier does. The House enacts, but the Prime Minister initiates, 
or at least he is popularly supposed to initiate, and accepts the 
responsibility or takes the credit, as the case may be. Constitv- 
tionally the President has no power over legislation, but he has 
an extra-constitutional power which is more important from the 
popular standpoint. Congress acts, but the President recom- 
mends; he makes a Bill a law by signing it, he prevents it from 
becoming a law by vetoing it. It is impossible to separate the 
President from the Party. If the Party deserves credit and 
popular support, the President is entitled to it more than any 
one man, almost as much as the entire Party combined; if 
the Party is to be condemned, it is proper that the President 
should be the heaviest sufferer, 
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If Mr. Taft is displaced in favour of Mr. Roosevelt or any 
one else, managing politicians fear they will be caused consider- 
able embarrassment. ; It would be a trifle inconsistent to ask 
the country to approve legislation originated by Mr. Taft and 
yet deny him the reward for faithful service. It will give the 
Democrats an opening they are sure to use. Ingenious as the 
Republicans have always shown themselves to be on the stump, 
it will tax all their ingenuity to explain why they refuse Mr. Taft 
a renomination and yet laud the legislation which Mr. Taft 
originated. That is not the only embarrassment the managing 
politicians will have to meet. Mr. Taft has a powerful following, 
and while the majority will vote for the Republican candidate, 
because they are Republicans and their first allegiance is to the 
Party, a considerable number will doubtless resent what they 
regard as the unfair treatment of Mr. Taft, and show their 
disapproval either by indifference or open hostility. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s future course is at present unknown, and while 
a great many persons are firmly convinced that he will be a 
candidate, and his zealous partisans believe that in a contest 
between himself and the President he will be the winner, there 
are perhaps an equal number of persons who are no less firmly 
convinced that Mr. Roosevelt has not the slightest intention of 
offering himself as a candidate next June. The reasons they give 
ate that it is doubtful, to say the least, whether any Republican 
can be elected this year. The signs point to Democratic success, 
and while any one of a hundred things may bring about another 
Democratic rout, still the chances are against the Republicans. 
As perhaps six out of ten men hold this belief, it would seem that 
the risk is greater than Mr. Roosevelt should assume, unless he 
is prepared to take long chances. Should he be nominated and 
defeated, it would be the inglorious end to a striking career, 
although the hope of having been President for a longer time 
than any of his predecessors might seem to him sufficient 
compensation for the risk he must run. Whether Mr. Roosevelt 
could be elected is pure speculation. His partisans say he can; 
his opponents say his defeat would be crushing. His partisans 
say he has lost none of his popularity; his opponents say the 
rooted prejudice against a third term, the hostility of Mr. Taft’s 
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Radical would make his election impossible. These are arguments 
that any one in the least familiar with American politics wil] 
recognise as sound. Mr. Roosevelt has doubtless considered them 
and given them full weight. 


There is only one reason why Mr. Roosevelt might consider 
the nomination worth having this year, and that is the conviction 
amounting to certainty that the Democrats will nominate 
weak candidate. There are so many men contesting for the 
Democratic nomination that it is impossible at this time to say 
who the candidate will be. Some people imagined that Mr. Bryan 
was no longer to be considered as a power in Democratic politics ; 
but while Mr. Bryan has repeatedly said during the last few 
months that he would not be a candidate, he has also said that 
he proposed to prevent the nomination of a candidate whose 
views were not acceptable to him. That is hardly less disquieting 
to certain Democrats than the announcement of Mr. Bryan’s 
own candidacy, for they say there is little to choose between 
Mr. Bryan and Mr. Bryan’s nominee; between Mr. Bryan in 
the White House and Mr. Bryan’s policies in Congress and the 
man put in the White House by Mr. Bryan, and who would do 
as he told him. If that should come about, if Mr. Bryan is the 
inspiration and master of the Democratic Party this year as he 
has been in the past, the Republican candidate could win in all 
probability despite factional quarrels and the disorganised state 
in which the Republican Party now is. 

But it is somewhat premature to take it for granted that 
the Democrats will deliberately commit suicide. They are toying 
with it, that must be admitted. They are not as harmonious as 
they were a year ago, and they have done some foolish things. 
Their passage of the Pension Bill, by which about £15,000,000 
a year are added to the cost of pensions, has not won the approvai 
of the country, even although it may prove popular with the 
pensioners; but it was too palpably a demagogic bid for votes 
at the expense of the Treasury to be sanctioned by men out of 
sympathy with that sort of politics. The Democrats have done 
other things recently that have brought them under suspicion. 
They are now beginning the session of Congress that will end 
about the time that the nominations are made, and the work 
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of the session will be closely scanned on election day. But above 
and beyond everything else is the future course of the Party as 
indicated by the nominations. Three times the country has 
repudiated Mr. Bryan and what he stands for, and it appears to 
be in a mood to do it for a fourth time. With Mr. Bryan in the 
background the Democratic prospect is good; with Mr. Bryan 
in the foreground defeat is much more likely than any hope of 
success. 


The gospel of assassination has been preached from the 
pulpit. The crimes of the McNamaras are defended and condoned ; 
the men who confessed that they blew up buildings and destroyed 
lives so as to prevent the employment of non-union working 
men are represented not as murderers, but as soldiers in the class 
war that capital has forced upon labour. From the pulpit of 
the Church of the Messiah, in New York, the Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes said : 

What circumstances made these men think that they were justified in 
committing that crime? The whole power of the Steel Trust, vested in the 
Erectors’ Association, was turned against the Structural Ironworkers’ Union, 
the only one which had been left uncrushed, simply because it was a union, 


Then the association acted in, the same way as a union does which employs 
strike and boycott methods. 

Human nature being human nature, dynamite was inevitable; for what 
channels of protest have we placed before the working man except violence, 
There are no laws for them, and no courts to enforce any laws there might be. 
The Press misunderstands them and the Church is reluctant to receive them. 
Violence cannot be justified from the standpoint of absolute ethics, for America 
is not yet Russia, even as regards the steel industry; but neither can it be 
denounced until the denouncers have removed all provocation and opened up a 
way of protest for the working man. 


Papers circulating among working men assert that an actual 
state of war exists between capital and labour, and that the 
crimes of the McNamaras are trivial compared with the crimes 
of capital, Thus one paper says: “ The capitalists have a 
monopoly of violence. They are able to use violence so much 
better than the workers that there is no comparison between the 
two. The capitalists have violence copyrighted and patented.” 

The Christian Socialist of Chicago says the crimes of the 
McNamaras are light compared with the crimes of the captains 
of industry crying loudest against labour unions. Charging that 
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the men who adulterate food and drink are greater murderers 
than the men who used dynamite, the paper says: 


It is not enough to make an occasional greedy outlaw magnate or small dealer 
cease his murder or robbery. If the court at Los Angeles had merely issued ap 
injunction ordering the McNamaras to stop dynamiting and then set them freg 
a howl of astonished rage would be going up from the mouth of every capitalig 
in America. “These dynamiters must be severely punished as a warning to 
others.” Quite right. And the murderous packers, manufacturers, railroad 
magnates, mine-owners, food, drink, and medicine adulterators must also be 
punished asa warning toothers. That might cause some of them to think a little, 


About the time that the McNamaras confessed their crime 
two men were acquitted of manslaughter for having caused the 
deaths of 147 persons, chiefly young women and girls. They 
were the owners of a blouse factory in New York which was 
destroyed by fire nine months ago. At the time of the fire the 
factory was declared by the New York newspapers to be a4 
veritable fire-trap, and it was said that ordinary precautions 
had been neglected. Commenting on the verdict, which the 
New York Tribune asserts is “‘ one of those disheartening failures 
of justice which are all too common in this country,” it continues; 


But why is it that justice in a case like this so often fails that the people are 
grown cynical and expect nothing else? When hundreds die in a factory, 
theatre, or steamboat, under circumstances that are an indictment of every one 
responsible for their existence, officially or privately, either no one is brought to 
justice or, as in the case of the General Slocum, the law is perforce satisfied to 
punish some underling whose authority is shadowy and unreal and whose con 
viction is so beside the mark that the public feels like apologising for it ever 
after. In the case just ended the prosecuting officer was efficient. His 
record is one of success, It must be assumed that he has done his utmost with 
the law as it is to find and punish those on whom the guilt of the slaughter 
rests. Is the fault with a system that makes all convictions difficult by 
excessive safeguards afforded to the accused? Does the law further fail in fixing 
@ proper responsibility on owner and employers? If respect for law is to grow 
and not diminish, these defeats of justice, humiliating to society and repugnant 
to the individual conscience, must stop. 


It is the farce of justice in the United States that is more 
dangerous to the welfare of society than the dynamiter or the 
murderer. Judges in the main are honest, I believe, but it is 
the system that is at fault, and it is the system that leads men 
to believe that judges are corrupt and the law is merely a device 
to protect the wealthy and persecute the poor. As a consequence 
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there is no respect for the law, which is violated whenever its 
observance is inconvenient. 


In terminating the Commercial Treaty of 1832 with Russia 
because of the refusal of that Government to honour American 
passports granted to Jews, what might have caused considerable 
embarrassment to both Governments has been avoided by the 
tact of the President and the fact that a year must elapse before 
the treaty becomes inoperative. A year gives time for reflection 
and negotiation, and a year hence the Presidential election will 
have been decided, so that the question can be dealt with on 
its merits and not with a view to the effect it will have on votes, 
Upon the merits of the controversy I shall not enter, and the 
Jews in America doubtless felt that they had been badly treated 
and had much to complain oi, which aroused American sympathy ; 
still, the fact cannot be gainsaid that politicians were keenly 
alive to the importance of the large Jewish vote in this country 
and saw in it an opportunity to make votes for themselves. 
The more offensively the American Congress treated Russia the 
greater would be proof of American sympathy with the down- 
trodden, so the resolution which the House passed directing the 
President to abrogate the treaty was worded in language that 
Russia would have been compelled to resent, and members 
tumbled over each other in their haste to vote. The President 
ignored the House, took the direction of affairs in his own 
hands, gave notice of the termination of the treaty in the 
proper phraseology of diplomacy, and had the Senate tone 
down the resolution so that Russia could accept it without 
loss of self-respect. The way is now left open to deliberate 
negotiation free from passion. It is not likely that any attempt 
will be made to reopen the question until after the Presidential 
election. 

This is not the first time Congress has interfered in diplomatic 
relations, and more than once Congress has been rebuked by 
foreign Governments for disregarding etiquette in international 
intercourse. Perhaps the most noted case of the kind is the 
snub administered by Prince Bismarck when the House adopted 
resolutions deploring the death of Edward Lasker. The House 
put itself on record ‘as mourning his death as a” loss tothe 
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people of his native land, “where his firm and _ constanj 
exposition of and devotion to free and liberal ideas have 
materially advanced not only the social, political, and economic 
conditions of those people, but the cause of liberty throughout 
the world.” 

One can very well imagine the grim joy with which Bismarck 
read this expression of opinion. Perhaps he would have let the 
matter drop if the resolution had not directed the American 
Minister in Berlin to communicate a copy of the resolution to 
the presiding officer of the legislative body of which Lasker was 
a member. 

In due time the resolution reached Bismarck, who returned 
it to the German Minister in Washington with a note in the course 
of which he said that he was unable to ask the permission of the 
Emperor to present the resolution to the Reichstag because it 
contained “‘ an opinion on the direction and the effects of the 
political action of Representative Lasker which is opposed to 
my convictions.” This opinion, Bismarck wrote, was not in 
accordance with the facts, and he neatly added: “I would not 
venture to oppose my judgment to that of an illustrious assembly 
like the House of Representatives of the United States if I had 
not gained during an active participation in German internal 
politics of more than thirty years an experience which encourages 
me to attach also to my opinion a certain competency within 
these limits.” So the engrossed copy of the resolution was 
returned, and the German Minister asked the Secretary of State 
if he would like to have it back, as the German Government did 
not feel that it should be kept under the circumstances. But the 
Secretary of State had no further use for the artistically engrossed 
copy, and wrote to the Minister that it was not the slightest 
concern of the American Government what became of the resolu- 
tion after it had passed out of the hands of the American Minister. 
The correspondence was made public, and it aroused a good deal 
of feeling in the House, which felt that it had been insulted by 
Bismarck. Speeches were made and resolutions were introduced, 
and finally another resolution was adopted declaring that the 
previous resolution had been intended as a tribute of sympathy 
to the German people and that it was not in keeping with the 
dignity of the House to criticise the manner of the reception of 
the resolution. With this the matter dropped. 
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Members of the House of Representatives are thrifty—that 
is, some of them are. A few years ago the salary of a member 
of the House was £1000 a year. Members complained that this 
salary was insufficient, especially as it was obligatory on them 
to employ a secretary owing to their large volume of correspond- 
ence, and it was especially unjust as Senators are furnished 
with secretaries at the Government expense. So the House 
imitated the example of the Senate and every member was given 
a secretary, his salary of £240 a year to be paid out of the 
Treasury. That form of legalised public thievery known as 
“ graft ’—which is thievery although it is not within the pale of 
the law—is not entirely extinct in Congress. Each Congressman 
was permitted to draw £240 a year in addition to his salary with 
the understanding that the money should be paid to his secretary, 
but there was no law to compel him to employ a secretary, and 
he might, if he cared, put the money in his own pocket. A great 
many members of Congress cared to and did. They worried on 
under their own correspondence and were £240 a year better off 
by their industry and “ graft.” Then members of Congress found 
that they ‘were underpaid, so they raised their salaries to £1500 
a year, and, being in a generous mood, they added £60 a year to 
the secretarial allowance, which they thought was only fair, 
inasmuch as the secretaries of Senators are paid £440 a year. 

This perquisite of £300 a year members of the House find 
very useful. Most of them, it is proper to say, use it for the 
purpose for which it is appropriated by Congress, but a great 
many continue to pocket it, or employ “ sweated ” labour and 
pay their secretaries from a third to one-half of the allowance 
and keep the balance, or their wives or daughters or maiden 
sisters are their secretaries and the family exchequer is by so 
much the gainer. 

In addition to his salary and secretarial allowance a member 
of Congress is given a stationery allowance of £25 a year and 
mileage computed at 10d. a mile from his home to Washington, 
which nets him a very tidy profit, as the average rate on the 
railways of this country is a little in excess of a penny a mile. 
Weird tales are told of some economically inclined members of 
Congress from the country districts of the West who lived in 
Washington on their secretary’s salary and their stationery 
allowance and mileage, and returned home at the end of their 
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two years’ term with their own salaries of £3000 intact. In some 
of the smaller places of this country £3000 is a very respectable 
capital; it would buy a good farm or set a man up in business 
in a modest way, but sufficient to give him a fair living. In the 
United States statesmanship pays. 


Another and more admirable form of thrift is that of the 
average American workman, who, despite his lavish scale of 
living as compared with the European working man, is one of 
the important factors in the enormous increase of the wealth 
of the United States. The annual report of the Superintendent 
of Banks of the State of New York, which has just been made 
public, shows that last year the deposits of the savings banks 
increased by an amount equal to thirty-two shillings for 
every man, woman, and child in the State. Last year there 
were 141 banks in the State holding aggregate deposits of 
nearly £320,000,000, considerably more than half of which 
was in the banks of New York City. All these deposits do not, 
of course, come from the savings of working men, as all classes 
now use savings banks, but the bulk of the deposits is in small 
sums slowly added to, which show that they represent the self- 
denial of men and women wage-earners who have established 
the principle of putting a regular portion of their wages in the 
banks, and this number is very much larger than Europeans 
imagine, who hear only of American extravagance but very little 
of American thrift. According to the European idea, all Americans 
are extravagant, the working-man no less than the millionaire, 
for the working man is well fed and well clothed and regards as 
necessaries many things which the European looks upon as 
luxuries; but despite that he does not recklessly throw his 
money away, and he knows the value of saving, as proved by 
the constantly increasing deposits in the savings banks of the 
country. When working men are employed on full time on 
regular wages the savings funds show a progressive increase ; it 
is only in hard times when men are unemployed that the savings 
accounts are drawn upon. ‘The savings banks are the best 
barometer of the conditions among the wage-earners. 

The American people are a people prone to discontent and 
always making complaint. During the past year we have heard 
as never before of! the difficulties men find, especially the working 
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man, in making both ends meet because of the high cost of pro- 
visions and the other necessaries of life; yet in New York City, 
where the cost of living is so much higher than it is anywhere 
else in the United States, millio s of pounds have been saved, 
and, of course, the temptation to spend money is much greater 
in New York than it is in the country or the smaller cities. The 
American is so well off that he does not appreciate his blessings. 


It was said above that statesmanship pays in America, or 
at least can be made to pay, but it is quite certain that public 
service does not. There is no country in the world that is so 
neglectful of its public servants as the United States. The 
building of the Panama Canal is a wonderful work—wonderful 
not only in the way new and vast problems have been met and 
overcome, but in the economical handling of the large amount 
of money spent in construction, in the excellence with which that 
work is being done, according to the testimony of all competent 
engineers, and the sanitary results achieved, for there have 
been no epidemics and the death-rate is extremely low. The 
man who has carried this heavy burden is Colonel G. W. Goethals, 
a colonel in the engineer corps of the army, who is officially the 
chief engineer in charge of canal construction, but is actually 
the autocrat of the canal zone. It has now occurred to members 
of Congress that Colonel Goethals is entitled to some reward for 
his distinguished services, and it has been proposed that the 
President appoint him a brigadier-general when the next vacancy 
occurs about a year hence, which will pay him about £1100 a 
year. Had Colonel Goethals been in civil life, his fees as chief 
engineer would have made him a rich man by this time. In any 
other country Colonel Goethals would receive not only honours 
but substantial recognition; here he must be content with no 
higher proof of national gratitude than has been given to scores 
of other men of no distinction, but who were fortunate enough 
to have the friendship of the President; for in the American 
army promotion above the grade of colonel is not by seniority, 
but on the nomination of the President, who may be influenced 
by political or other considerations, as when a captain on one 
Occasion was jumped over the heads of seven hundred officers 
and made a brigadier-general because it was deemed “‘ expedient.” 
A. Maurice how. 


FEMININE VERSUS FEMINIST 


Ir is going to be a fighting year, this 1912. And one of the 
biggest fights ahead of us is this of Anti-Suffrage versus Suffrage, 
Amid all the buckling on of armour for the fray which is now going 
on, it is well to remind ourselves sometimes what the fight is really 
about, what is actually involved in this battle of the vote, what 
is the vital principle at stake. So many side issues have been 
raised in this protracted campaign, we are by now in danger of 
losing sight of the main reason why Feminine again opposes 
Feminist on this particular battlefield. 

I do not think any one will deny that the profoundly antago- 
nistic aims cherished in the two opposed camps are these: the 
desire to cultivate and preserve woman’s independent identity 
and personality on the part of the Anti, versus the desire to 
extinguish and subjugate the same by merging it in the man’s 
on the part of the Suffragist. The Anti, or Feminine forces, are 
working to preserve to women a line of their own, the Suffragist 
or Feminist to reduce women to a surrender of it by forcing them 
to adopt that of the man. The Antis purpose to keep the balance 
even in human affairs by cultivating in the two halves of the 
human race all that makes the sexes complementary to each 
other, the Suffragists to send the scales down all on one side, 
and that the man’s, by urging women to aim at the same tasks 
and qualities as men. It is not a very proud position for women. 
But we have grown used to hearing Suffragists proclaim that to 
prove herself able to do a man’s work and to possess a man’s 
qualities is the highest ambition a woman can set before herself. 
The Feminists have so accustomed us to hear that nothing can 
cover a woman with glory like the winning of permission to do 
what a man does, that we are no longer shocked at what is 
humiliating in this attitude. 
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But the indignity of this position is not what really matters. 
The serious thing, of course, is the abdication of woman’s 
own kingdom that is its inevitable consequence. Examine 
whatever suffragist writing or speaking you will, turn it this 
way, turn it that, it all comes back to this: execration of the 
world-old idea of woman’s sphere. The very words call forth 
shrieks of contempt from a Suffragist. Infinite harm has already 
been done by this cheap contempt for what must yet persist and 
endure when the fashion that makes it smart to deride it will 
have gone the way of fashions. But just as the sex can be 
degraded for a time by passing fashions in dress, as it has been 
by certain recent ones which have coincided with the fashionable- 
ness of suffragism in the fashionable classes, so it can be by 
these fashions of phrase that have temporarily lowered the ideals 
of the sex to a standard from which it is going to be hard and 
uphill work to raise them again. 

The result of living her life as it has hitherto been lived by 
woman is that women are the superiors of men in the possession 
of certain qualities and aptitudes. The infinite diversity, manual 
and mental, of her housekeeping task, has developed in woman 
valuable characteristics and capacities which the more one- 
sided tasks assigned to man are apt to blunt. Suffragists proclaim 
women’s possession of this superiority, and . . . proclaim their 
desire to abolish it by abolishing the conditions that produced 
it. They would impose on women those very same masculine 
tasks which have produced inferiority in men! And this they 
do in the name of promoting the good of the sex, of the race, in 
the name of progress ! 

Anti-Suffragists believe in progress, in the Increasing Purpose. 
They believe that under all the scum and froth that floats on 
the surface of life, the flow is steady and deep, to greater, to higher 
things than we have ever yet reached. The danger just nowis lest 
the real be despised for a sham, lest the scum and froth which 
have lately been rising so rank and strong, obscure for our days 
the abiding thing, the living stream that is quietly flowing over 
the bed-rock, out of sight. 

With the catchiness of common music-hall refrains, jingling 
Suffragist sentences have for the moment caught the popular ear, 
and assail us wherever we go. For this year, for the next, they 
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are in possession, and then ...? But a day of them is too 
long for those who deeply care for women’s welfare. We cannot 
afford to wait till they have brought upon themselves their 
own extinction, either, for the Suffragists show how well they 
know what will be their fate if there is delay, and the issue is to 
be forced at once before time can do its work. The Antis are 
challenged to show that it is not the catchy common music-hall 
refrains that must endure, but the ancient rhythm of life 
that beats in the old folk-songs, in those time-worn beliefs now 
held only fit for cheap jest and jeer. 

The best gold has its alloy. Our age of real advance hag 
yet one side to it which is acknowledged to be sinister and 
threatening, and to which the most spirited resistance must be 
opposed if we are to escape being overwhelmed by what is mechani- 
cal and meretricious in our art and in our life. With all that is, 
literally and metaphorically, machine-made, vulgar, coarse of fibre, 
in this century, the Suffragist ideal has shown itself identified, 
For much it has been directly responsible. It was a Suffragist 
woman, a Labour League president, who on January 26, 1909, 
complained that ‘‘ the wife and mother are degraded to the washer 
of pots and pans, serving husbands, fathers and sons.’’ It is 
the Suffragists whose ideal is the kitchenless house fed from a 
mechanical institutional centre. The main proportion of Suffra- 
gist writing and speaking is on this pots and pans pattern, simply 
a denunciation of house-keeping as degrading. It is the Suffra- 
gists who teach women to revolt against that daily task of tending 
child and house whose neglect has produced the dire results we 
now so ruefully contemplate in the nation’s lowered physique. It 
is the Suffragist theory that the woman’s sphere in life should be 
the same as the man’s that has condemned her to share with him 
what is so hideous a misfit in the miscalled education of our in- 
dustrial classes, whose girls are all taught as if destined for 
literary rather than manual occupations, as if the national funds 
were collected to compel the training of a surplus of cheap short- 
hand typists for the office, and to compel a lack of expert house- 
wives in the home. It is the Suffragists who are destroying the 
wholesome personal element in female life, by their doctrine of 
degradation in the washing of pots and pans for husband, father 
and son, while they demand the vote, and opportunity to serve 
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the State, the husbands, fathers, and sons of other people, with 
what? What service? An abstract service of legislation and 
administration, they reply: in fact all that barren “ social service ” 
which can be performed without the sweating of the brow, the 
soiling of a finger! Is it not clear how this hideous feminism 
is sapping our vitality as a nation? Is it too much to say that 
it is at the root of half the unhealth and disease of which to- 
day’s unrest is symptomatic ? 

What is the great cause of the decline of the artistic sense in 
these later times? Is it not the vulgarising fear of manual labour 
as menial, contemptible? What is it that gives the distinction, 
spirit, life, value to earlier work? This same manual labour 
whereby the impress of a human mind is seen in the work of the 
human hand. Why is the peasant interior a poem, the villa 
stamped with the —3d. stamp,so soulless and drab? And yet 
any one who has examined Suffragist writings knows that they 
are mainly an idolisation of the institutional, the machine-made, 
a crusade to reduce all life to the characterless, inartistic, turned 
out by the dozen result that distinguishes the shop-bought 
from the home-made interior. We get what we pay for in life, 
pretty generally. The difference between a room whose furnish- 
ing is paid for in the coin of personality, of owner’s effort, and 
the room without breeding, the room paid for only in the base 
coin paid over the counter, is patent to all. The inferiority of 
the latter is one that Suffragists will end in imprinting on every 
department of life by their contempt for pots and pans, their 
crushing out in women of the native instinct for what is vital, 
essential, in act and fact and thing. 

There are many wealthy women who have espoused Suffragism, 
and who, to promote it, do daily a very dangerous thing in 
preaching to working women that housework is degrading. And 
dangerous as is that direct denunciation of housework universal 
among Suffragists, of which the Woman’s Labour League presi- 
dent’s pots and pans speech is typical, there is another way of 
inculeating contempt for it, which is even more dangerous be- 
cause more insidious and less direct. An example of the insidious 
way in which the mischief is spread is shown in a letter to the 
Times of December 21 last, advocating the suffrage for women. 
It was written by a lady from the standpoint of the leisured and 
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cultured classes, as she expressly said. ‘“‘ We more fortunate 
women,’’ she wrote, plead for the franchise, not for our own sake, but 
for the sake of the working women (whose “round of toil” she 
stigmatised as “ drudgery ”), because “‘ it shall bring them at once 
something at least of the respect and consideration which form the 
basis upon which we more fortunate women build our lives,” and, 
further, remove from them something at least of a supposed in- 
feriority not only to the males of their own class, postulated 
for the working women by the writer as the result of their house- 
working life, but also to “‘ the more fortunate women” who, in 
contradistinction to the working women, were described by her 
as “‘ enjoying the respect and confidence of the men of their world, 
of whom they feel themselves the equal mates.” 

Thus are the women of the working class being taught that they 
forfeit the “‘ respect and consideration ” of equals and superiors 
because they do the housework this writer calls “ drudgery.” 
These words allow no other interpretation, since it is not wage-work 
that can create in the working woman an inferiority to her wage- 
earning mate, and it is not votelessness that causes her lack of 
the “‘ respect and consideration’ which her “ more fortunate ” 
sister even now on her own showing enjoys, though voteless. She 
is simply deprived of these, and unable to be the equal mate of 
the men of her world, as wealthier women are of theirs, because 
she does the housework and they do not! 

Is not this mischievous preaching, as well as the pathetic 
fallacy run mad? Any one who really and intimately knows 
working women, from inside, not from outside, stands aghast 
at this doctrine that they fail to enjoy in their own circle the 
respect and consideration “the more fortunate women” enjoy 
in theirs. (They deserve to receive it too from their “‘ more 
fortunate’ sisters, not this wounding contempt.) While as to 
equal mates, there are two sides to that question. In the home 
that the working man provides her with, the rule of the working 
woman is little short of autocratic. The harder she works to 
keep it clean and well tended, the more consideration she enjoys, 
not only in that house, but among her neighbours. Yet the 
more weak-minded of even a sturdy class have begun to be 
influenced by this assiduous preaching against housework as 
derogatory, to shun the performance of what they have been 
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so pertinaciously taught degrades them in the general esteem. 
Words cannot convey a sense of the harm that is being done 
by this industrious Suffragist preaching of snobbishness. Natur- 
ally it is felt no women would ever endure the degradation incurred 
in tending a household, if only they had the money and means to 
get some one else to undertake on their behalf what forfeits for a 
woman all respect and consideration, what prevents her from 
being the equal of her mate. 

It is one of the paradoxes of the period, that now when Labour 
with a capital L is becoming a respected power in the State, 
labour with a small one should so have forfeited the respect 
formerly given to “‘ honest labour,’ when “ to learn and labour 
truly” was taught as a duty by the Catechism, and was the pass- 
port to that esteem which the Suffragists are so largely responsible 
for destroying. 

Who can count the harm this shallow feminism has done in 
warping the grain of the national character, in sterilising all the 
honest impulses and beliefs that make of a woman’s life such a 
beautiful work of art, not this dull machine-made thing the 
vulgarising fear of pots and pans is going to make it for those 
mothers of the race who have been contaminated by it, those 
mothers who will bequeath this paralysing snobbishness to the 
generations to come ? 

If the moral effect of Suffragism has been so evil, there is 
also a more material aspect in which it has been equally dis- 
astrous. If Suffragism has done this for women’s ideals of home- 
life, what has it done for the wage of the women whom circum- 
stances force out into the world into a money-making career ? 
What has it done for that of the men whose work women have 
been urged to forsake their own in order to share? What has 
the popular Suffragist clamour for the admission of women to all 
the professions, their constant preaching that all women should 
do work of the sort that gives economic independence (i.e. any 
work but the housekeeping work so despised of Suffragists) on the 
one hand, their continual urging of every girl to do something, 
to take up some sort of outside work, not to be content with the 
home-life Suffragists hold up as so “ narrowing,” on the other 
hand? The answer is the same, whether pay has been lowered 
through their competition to what is accepted by the upper class 
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girls who say complacently: “ Of course I couldn’t have managed 
on it if the dad had not been a brick and doubled my allowance, 
but then he knew I was getting tired of being at home and wanted 
a change” ... or whether the “ pin-money clerk” is blamed 
for the lowering of wage that cheap female labour has been 
responsible for in the clerical market: “‘ Lowered our wage at 
the same time it has diminished the measure of comfort and service 
even our former wage would have bought,” is the bitter reply, 
Bitter as it is, its bitter is sweet compared to the bitterness of a 
woman who has to work for a livelihood, who has not the means 
to live without a worker’s wage to live upon, and who sees the 
job she would prize as dearly as her life (it would mean life to her), 
go to the better fed, better housed, sleeker, more prosperous sister 
who takes for lightly prized pocket-money the wage that would 
have meant a living to the woman who had to go without one, 
and who ends ... where?... 

We use the word educated in a curiously restricted sense. We 
say that a person who is trained to fill a clerical, a literary, or a 
professional post, is educated, and speak as if training for any 
other calling were not education. It is an absurdly one-sided 
and erroneous definition, but since convention has established 
this meaning for the word, it has for convenience to be so accepted. 
It occurs in this sense in a matter-of-fact statement of women’s 
position in the labour market supplied on December 6 last at a 
Colonial Intelligence League meeting, where Suffragism was 
not in question at all, but simply practical methods for assisting 
the emigration of women. Incidentally it furnished the most 
dispassionate, businesslike summing up of what Suffragism as 
a business proposition means for women, that could well be 
imagined. What is a commonplace of modern conditions was 
recorded as a basis for consideration in making plans for pro- 
viding assistance. The meeting was reminded that the woman 
wanted in the Colonies is not the educated but the domestic type: 
that “‘ unfortunately the surplus of women in the old country 
was not of the domestic but of the educated type,” which shows, 
of course, what is the type of woman wanted here too, of what 
type there is a shortage, as well as of what type there is a surplus. 

The question then that lies before us now is: Are we going to 
perpetuate, to accentuate, to her own great misery, the produc- 
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tion of the unwanted type of woman, to drive women into further 
competition with men, and still further away from the domestic 
type, as the result of forcing them to participate (against their 
own will even) in yet another masculine profession, the profession 
of politics, just that politicians may benefit by their votes ?—or are 
we now going to call a halt? 

Are we going to fight for getting the women that are wanted 
in the old country, or (saddest of all sad words to apply to a 
woman), the women that are superfluous? Which way do we 
believe the path of true progress lies for the race (to take the most 
unselfish point of view)—for the sex (to take the most selfish) ? 
Which is it to be? The Suffragist banner with all its device in 
favour of the unwanted woman, or the Anti-Suffragist with its 
aspiration to make women wanted once more, educated in the 
highest sense of the word, thoroughly equipped for the profession 
that is theirs by ancient prescriptive right ; in the fullest, deepest, 
widest sense of the words, domestic, housekeeping women ? 

Feminine or Feminist? Anti or Suffragist, which is it to be ? 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


The grant of the Parliamentary franchise to women in this country 
would be a political mistake of a very disastrous kind. 
Mr. Asguitu, December 14, 1911, 


THREE general results must flow from the enfranchisement of 
women: (1) the adoption of adult suffrage; (2) the substitution 
of women for men as the controlling power in the State; (3) the 
creation of a permanent body of female electors from whom the 
franchise once given will never be taken away. 

(1) Many people say, “ Why should not women who pay 
rates and taxes have votes? ” 

The answer is that it cannot be too clearly understood that the 
grant of the suffrage to women “onthe same terms as men” will 
“‘ enfranchise a small minority of well-to-do single women... 
it will enfranchise propertied and well-to-do ladies, but it will 
not touch in any such degree, as is necessary, the mass of working 
women ” (Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, March 8, 1907). Is it 
not quite certain if a million and a half widows and spinsters, 
drawn mainly from the richer classes, are in this way enfranchised, 
that married women, and women of the poorer classes, both 
married and single, will at once demand enfranchisement? On 
what principle of justice or expediency could such a demand be 
refused? ‘‘ We are not going to give votes to your women and 
not to ours,” said an artisan to a canvasser at the last election. 
Does any suffragist desire to grant the franchise to women of 
property and to deny it to the factory hand and the hard- 
working mothers of the poor? Surely not. 

The claim of woman suffragists was made clear in the House 
of Commons on July 11, 1910. Mr. Shackleton, M.P., mover of 
the “‘ Conciliation ” Bill, said: ‘‘ He believed in the principle, 
and as time went on experience would justify the extension. 
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They had to proceed by degrees to allay the fears of those who 
were not yet prepared for adult suffrage.” Sir John Rolleston, 
M.P., seconder of the Bill said: “‘ He did not regard the property 
qualification mentioned in the bill as the final settlement.” What 
can be “the final settlement” of the question of woman suffrage 
“ on equal terms with men” except the adoption of adult suffrage ? 

(2) If all adults therefore are to be enfranchised, the number 
of parliamentary electors will be raised approximately from 
7,000,000 to 23,000,000, of whom women will form a majority 
of at least 1,000,000 voters. 

Mr. Gladstone has stated (April 11, 1892): ‘“‘ The woman’s 
vote carries with it, whether by the same bill or by a consequential 
bill, the woman’s seat in Parliament. . . . Capacity to sit in the 
House of Commons now legally and practically draws in its train 
capacity to fill every office in the State.” Is not this true? How 
many electors would wish to see women M.P.s, judges or jurors ? 
What woman is there who, being criminally prosecuted, would 
prefer to be tried by female jurors ? Does any thoughtful person 
desire the government of the Empire to be in the hands of women 
rather than of men ? 

(3) The experience of history proves that, although the 
franchise has often been extended, when once it has been granted 
it has never been taken away. In this democratic age would 
Parliament be able or willing to withdraw any extension of the 
franchise which has once been given? Surely not. These are 
three general results flowing from the enfranchisement of women. 
Who can afford lightly to pass them by ? 

With these considerations in mind, it is well to scrutinise 
the main arguments urged in favour of woman suffrage, namely : 

(1) That the doctrine of “innate rights” applies, or in other 
words, that women, as such, are entitled to be parliamentary 
electors because they are human beings; (2) that taxation without 
representation is unjust; (3) that women’s wages would thereby 
be increased; (4) thatthe law would then be made less unjust to 
women than it now is; (5) that only those who make the law 
should be compelled to obey the law—or in other words, govern- 
ment should be by consent of the people governed. 

(1) Women have an “innate right” to enfranchisement. If 
by “innate right” to enfranchisement woman-sufiragists mean 
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that every man and every woman as such, without any othe 
qualification, is entitled to the franchise, it follows that they 
believe, among other things, that Universal Suffrage, the govern. 
ment of Great Britain by a majority of female electors, of Cg 
Colony by a majority of Kaffir women, and of India by the 
natives, is both just and expedient. Is it? Why should children 
and aliens and convicts and insane persons be excluded if this 
contention is sound? If, however, by “innate right” to 
enfranchisement all that is meant is that women who otherwise 
possess the necessary qualifications should not be excluded 
because they are women, then the doctrine that women as 
such are entitled to enfranchisement becomes meaningless, for 
woman-suffragists in that case admit that they have still to 
satisfy the electors that women possess the necessary qualifica- 
tions for enfranchisement altogether apart from their existence 
as human beings. 

The truth is that no one has an innate or any right to 
possess the franchise, for “The vote is given on approved 
public grounds to such citizens as in the opinion of the State 
are likely to exercise it for the benefit of the whole country” 
(F. E. Smith, M.P., House of Commons, July 11, 1910). Presumed 
efficiency and not innate right has always been in this country 
the test for parliamentary enfranchisement. 

(2) Taxation and representation go together. This is a pro- 
foundly inaccurate statement, and when used as an argument 
to support the enfranchisement of women “ on the same terms 
as men ”’ it is grossly misleading. In this country the payment 
of rates or taxes has never entitled men to enfranchisement. 
The statute 8 Henry VI. c. 7, which is the foundation upon 
which the present parliamentary franchise has been built up, 
makes no mention whatever of the payment of rates or taxes. 
The fallacy of this argument is further illustrated by remembering 
that the beneficial owner of property of the statutory value, 
whether he pays rates or taxes or not, is entitled to the franchise, 
and that many lodgers who pay taxes have no vote, while other 
lodgers who pay neither rates nor taxes are enfranchised. 
Further, if the payment of direct rates or taxes is the sole qualifica- 
tion for the franchise, then those who pay no direct rates or 
taxes must be disqualified. But an overwhelming proportion 
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of lodgers pay no direct rates or taxes at fall. Do woman- 
suffragists desire to exclude female lodgers from the suffrage ? 
On the other hand, if the payment of direct rates or taxes 
qualifies for the vote, why are companies—eg. the L. & N.W. 
Railway Company—and many minors who pay enormous 
sums annually in rates and taxes, wholly disqualified? If it is 
urged that the payment of indirect taxes is the qualification for 
enfranchisement, then every man, woman and child who buys 
tea, sugar, cocoa, or any other of the articles of food which are 
taxed under the present tariff, is entitled to be a parliamentary 
elector. 

The truth is that in this country if a man owns or occupies 
property under certain conditions he is usually presumed to be 
a person who probably is not unfit to exercise discretion in 
parliamentary matters, but such ownership or occupation is only 
evidence of probable efficiency; the test for enfranchisement 
has always been the same, 7.e. presumed efficiency to exercise 
the public duty imposed. 

(3) Woman suffrage would increase women’s wages. This 
argument, which is reiterated in industrial centres, is peculiarly 
fallacious, It is urged that equal industrial opportunities 
should be given to women and to men, and that women should 
not be fettered by the operation of restrictive legislation, e.g. the 
Factory Acts. 

(a) Is it desirable then to repeal the Factory Acts and other 
statutes which prohibit the employment of women at certain 
times and under certain conditions, e.g. for a period before and 
after childbirth 2? Would the repeal of these statutes be for the 
benefit of women or of the nation? Is it not obvious that from 
purely physical causes women’s labour cannot usually be either 
so efficient or so regular as that of men ? 

(6) Even if it were desirable to give women equal industrial 
opportunities with men, and even if women’s work were as 
valuable as that of men in competitive industrial occupations, 
the effect of increasing the number of persons competing for 
industrial employment would surely be to lower and not to 
increase wages, and for this reason; the price of labour, like 
the price of the products of industry, is regulated by the law of 
supply and demand, and not by Act of Parliament: the greater 
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the supply of articles in the market, the cheaper the price; the 
smaller the supply, the greater the price; and in the same way, 
if you double the number of persons seeking employment the 
result is that wages tend to fall and not to rise. If these economic 
principles are sound, and if the number of persons seeking 
industrial employment is largely increased by the addition of 
many women, will not the result of necessity be that the wages 
both of men and of women will decrease and not increase? Nay 
more, men who are primarily the breadwinners of the family 
would find it increasingly difficult to earn a livelihood. Who 
would desire to increase the difficulties of the breadwinners of 
the poorer classes ? 

(c) Industrial workers have improved both their wages and 
the conditions of their employment by possessing, not the patlia- 
mentary suffrage, but the right of combination. Women do not 
require the franchise to enable them to secure the right of collec- 
tive bargaining, for the Trade Union Acts, 1871-1906, have 
endowed the members of trade unions not only with the right 
of combination, but with greater privileges and immunity from 
legal process than have been conceded to any individuals or any 
corporate bodies in previous history; and women are entitled 
equally with men to claim the rights and privileges which have 
been conferred on trade unionists by these statutes. It is by 
combination and not by parliamentary enfranchisement that 
the wages of women and of men can be increased. 

(4) Women’s position under the law would be less unjust than tt 
now is. With regard to the operation and administration of the 
law of England, the chief complaint of woman-suffragists is that 
injustice is thereby inflicted, not upon unmarried women, but 
upon wives and mothers, who do not receive fair treatment or 
sufficient consideration under the law as it stands to-day (see 
Mrs. Pankhurst, The Importance of the Vote, pp. 3, 4). 

This charge is without foundation. The experience of legal 
history demonstrates that whenever a general desire for reform 
of the law in its relation to women has been brought to the 
attention of Parliament during the last forty years, Parliament 
has given it generous consideration, and that women are in fact 
the favoured darlings of the law. A favourite cry which 
woman-suffragists, old and young alike, are wont to reiterate 
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is that women cannot obtain a divorce as easily as men. Is there, 
however, any desire among women that the marriage tie should 
be more easily loosened? If there is, then let it be remembered 
that a Royal Commission has been appointed by the advice of 
men, and is now sitting to hear evidence and to report upon this 
very question. Again, it is said, “ By English law no married 
woman exists as the mother of the child she brings into the 
world. In the eyes of the law she is not the parent of her child ” 
(see Mrs. Pankhurst, The Importance of the Vote, p. 4). How 
mischievous is such a statement! A father is under a legal 
obligation to support both his wife and children. After the 
children have reached a certain age the father becomes entitled 
to exercise control over his children, because in the eye of the 
law he alone is responsible, unless he is a pauper, both for their 
maintenance and their upbringing; but he will be deprived of 
any control over them if he is proved to be unworthy to retain 
the trust imposed in him. 

“There had been a time when at common law the rights of 
the father were considered absolute, and cases of great harshness 
had occurred. The Court of Chancery had always taken a some- 
what different view, and at any rate, since the Custody of Infants 
Act, 1886, all the courts had the fullest power to say that the 
father had no right to the custody of the child and to give the 
custody to the mother” (per Sir H. H. Cozens-Hardy, Master 
of the Rolls, in Keep (otherwise Steedman) v. Keep, Times, 
July 30, 1909). 

Women who demand “ equality with men before the law” 
would be well advised to consider what their claim involves. 
“A century ago a married woman was, generally speaking, as 
incapable of enjoying rights over property or creating rights by 
contract as her own infant children. Upon the marriage the 
husband and wife became one person in law. That one person 
was the husband. She was the shadow and her husband the 
substance; he took practically all the property to which she 
was entitled, and endowed her with just as much or as little as 
he pleased ” (Mr. Justice Lush, A Century of Law Reform, p. 348). 
As the husband took the benefit, so he was saddled with the 
burden of the marriage. The husband was liable to maintain his 
wife and children, and the wife was prima facie entitled to pledge 
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her husband’s credit for ‘‘ necessaries ”’ for herself or her children, 
The husband was liable to pay damages in respect of any Wrongs 
which his wife might commit, but the wife was under no such 
obligation in respect of his wrongdoings; on the contrary, s0 
closely was she protected by the law that if she was prosecuted 
for committing a criminal offence in the presence of her husband 
she was prima facie entitled to be acquitted, as the law presumed 
that she was acting under coercion by her husband. 

How different is her legal position since the passing of the 
Married Women’s Property Acts, 1870-1893! ‘“‘ To-day she is 
the mistress of her own property: she can contract for herself, 
appoint a guardian, bring and defend actions in her own name, 
and incur as many debts as she pleases . . . she can even bring 
an action against her husband to prevent him entering her house 
if it belongs to her as her own separate property, or bring an 
action for damages against him if he publishes a libel about her 
in carrying on a separate business of her own, although her 
husband is powerless to prevent her behaving in a similar manner 
towards himself”’ (Mr. Justice Lush, zbid. p. 344). She still 
retains the legal rights and protection above referred to, and if 
she does not pay her debts (unless she is trading apart from her 
husband) a married woman cannot be made a bankrupt. In 
short, while the husband has lost the benefit of the marriage 
which he formerly enjoyed and yet has in no way been relieved 
from the burden which he has always borne, the married woman 
has been accurately described as “the favourite of the law.” 
In these circumstances can any reasonable married woman 
complain of injustice or seriously wish to be placed upon an 
equality with men before the law ? 

(5) Government should be by consent of the people governed. 
Now, in this country all persons are compelled to obey the law, 
and if the argument is sound that all who must obey the law 
have the right to make the law, it follows that all persons, young 
and old, rich and poor, Britishers and aliens, good and bad, sane 
and insane, are entitled to be parliamentary electors. Is this 
expedient? It may be that suffragists, faced with the logical 
result which flows from this principle, will shrink from adopting 
it in its entirety, and will concede that it is inexpedient that 
all persons who live under the law should be entitled to express 
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their assent to legislation before it becomes operative; but in 
that case the argument comes to nothing, and the all-important 
question still remains undecided, ‘‘ What are the qualifications 
which should entitle a person to express assent to legislation ? 
Supporters of woman-suffrage have to satisfy the electors that 
it is just and expedient in the interests both of the nation 
and of women themselves that the franchise should be granted 
to women. The main arguments adduced to support this claim 
are those which have been criticised above. Each of these 
arguments is alike fallacious and misleading, and, when its real 
meaning is appreciated, affords no justification for so fundamental 
a change in the Constitution as the enfranchisement of women 
would effect. The claim to enfranchisement which is based on 
those arguments will therefore fail through its inherent weakness. 

It is well, nevertheless, to enumerate some of the positive 
objections to woman suffrage in its effect upon (1) women; (2) the 
nation. 

(1) Its effect wpon women. Opponents of woman suffrage do 
not assert that women are inferior to men; indeed, in some 
respects women possess superior and more desirable character- 
istics; nor do they believe that the interests of women are in 
any way in conflict with those of men. They do not suggest 
that there may not exist some women who are capable of 
exercising in an efficient manner the parliamentary franchise, 
and at the same time they admit that there are some men who 
certainly are unfit for enfranchisement; but in considering 
whether woman suffrage would be desirable or not the problem 
(like other political reforms) must be viewed broadly, and regard 
must be paid to the qualifications, not of exceptional women, 
but of women as a whole. ? 

(2) Now, for obvious reasons nature has assigned to men the 
duty of providing sustenance for the family, and to women the 
administration of the home. The functions of women and of 
men are not in any way antagonistic, for the one is the comple- 
ment of the other. At the same time each function engenders 
different qualities, the breadwinner acquiring virility, strength 
of body, the power to fight in competition with other bread- 
winners, to compromise when further resistance is inexpedient, 
and generally those “ business ” qualities which give him under- 
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standing in commercial and political matters; the woman ip 
her domestic and maternal occupations becoming gentle, sym. 
pathetic, more anxious to store up energy and strength than to 
expend it, less independent in thought and action, more easily 
swayed by sentiment, seeking after ideals, quick in intuition, 
yet impatient of compromise—qualities valuable in a mother 
but dangerous in a politician; and it must also be remembered 
that due performance of duty in either sphere of occupation 
leaves neither time nor opportunity for acquiring efficiency in 
the other. It is, generally speaking, as unreasonable to expect 
to find political discretion in women as to expect men to be 
proficient in making a pudding or feeding a baby. Is it wise to 
endeavour to change the fundamental laws of nature ? 

(6) Moreover, the indirect political power of women has 
always been very great. As a mother, a woman can shape her 
son’s character during the most impressionable years of his life; 
as wife and sister she can influence the whole setting of a man’s 
social and political life; and let it not be forgotten that this 
characteristic influence of women over the lives of men has 
been exercised, not by women who have sought to become more 
like men, but by those who were most truly womanly. What 
man is there (or, indeed, what woman) who is not conscious of 
this fact? And there is a natural reason that this should be so: 
for a man believes that a woman’s point of view is ideal rather 
than practical, not created by contact with the outer world, 
caring for the end more than for the means by which the end is 
to be gained; being, above all, the result of a moral atmosphere 
untainted by the shifts and exigencies of party politics. Is not 
this belief well founded? Is not a woman’s point of view the 
natural ottcome of the performance of her womanly functions? 
And is it not natural that by contact with it a man’s moral 
attitude towards society and politics should be profoundly 
affected ? 

It has been well said that it is more important that a woman 
should possess a voter than a vote! “I have no fear,” wrote 
Mr. Gladstone, “‘ lest the woman should encroach upon the power 
of the man. The fear I have is lest we should invite her un- 
wittingly to trespass upon the delicacy, the purity, the refinement, 
the elevation ot her own nature, which are the present sources 
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of its power.” The moral influence of women is a potent force 
in political life just because those who exert it stand outside 
the arena of party politics; and to force women to take part 
in active political life would be to weaken, if not to corrupt, 
that beneficent moral influence. Is this desirable in the interests 
either of men or of women ? 

(c) Women for well-known physical causes cannot, outside 
their natural sphere, compete successfully with men on equal 
terms, and it is because women are in their physical nature 
weaker than men that in the past men have voluntarily extended 
to women chivalrous protection. Would not the repeal of restric- 
tive legislation and the grant to women of social and industrial 
equality with men tend to dim the spirit of chivalry without in 
any way improving, as has been already shown, the social or 
industrial condition of women? Who that reads the signs of 
the times can doubt it ? 

(2) Its effect wpon the nation. (a) Women, being idealists, 
are no friends of compromise; by temperament they seek the 
attainment of the best, they are not content with the second 
best; their minds are attuned to see one thing at a time rather 
than many things in relation to each other, and in consequence 
of this they concentrate their efforts to attain the particular 
object which at the moment is uppermost in their thoughts 
without due regard to the general interests of the community. 
Are not militant suffragists willing to break the law in order 
that they may be in a position to make the law? The lack of a 
due sense of proportion, which is generally characteristic of 
women, would seriously jeopardise the stability of the electorate 
if women in large numbers were to be admitted to the parlia- 
mentary franchise; because compromise is the very essence of 
successful parliamentary action, and useful measures of reform 
are carried through Parliament by those alone who exercise 
discretion and forbearance and are prepared to make terms with 
their enemies in the gate. 

It is suggested, and with truth, that the judgment of many 
male electors is warped and unstable, and that the electorate in 
its present form frequently is swayed by appeals to sentiment 
and passion. Let it be granted that this is so. Does it follow 
that it is expedient in the interests of the nation to multiply 
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the number of emotional and unstable voters? Surely in these 
circumstances the exact contrary would be the reasonable 
inference to draw. 

(6) All government ultimately rests on physical force; g 
Government is strong or weak just in proportion to the power 
which it possesses to enforce the administration of lay, 
A candidate for Parliament who has received the greatest 
number of votes in a division is deemed to be duly elected 
because it is believed that in the last resort his supporters by 
physical force could enforce their will upon his opponents, 
Now, although in modern times and among civilised communities 
the mailed fist is sometimes hidden under the velvet glove, this 
fundamental principle of government is and must remain unalter- 
able; nay, more, the recent methods of militant suffragists, the 
railway strike in France, and the revolution in Portugal, illustrate 
the high value which is placed in these days upon the appeal to 
physical force. If a large or a preponderating number of women 
were added to the electorate, it might frequently happen that 
the supporter of a candidate or of a ministry, victorious at the 
polls, would not possess the physical force necessary in the last 
resort to enforce its will upon the unsuccessful minority, or at 
any rate would not be generally believed to possess physical 
predominance in the country. In either case the same result 
would follow, namely, the government of the country would 
lose its fundamental sanction, and an inherent weakness would 
be grafted upon the Constitution. Would not the enfranchise- 
ment of women, therefore, tend to hinder the peaceful administra- 
tion of the law at home, and lessen the prestige of Great Britain 
in the estimation of India, the Dominions, and foreign nations? 

Again, ‘‘ National defence rests upon arms . . . considerably 
over a third of our national expenditure goes to their provision 
and maintenance . . . public security relies upon the police... 
our daily bread depends upon the mercantile marine . . . the 
great industries of the nations and the world depend on men’s 
work: the great organising and administrative departments of 
human activity are under the control of men” (Sir Hugh Bell, 
July 12, 1910). Now, in none of these national functions can 
women effectively take any part; for even “ the voteless lady 
with a gardener’ must enlist the assistance of the gardener to 
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eject the tramp who has invaded her garden. It is indeed true 
that some men cannot fight and (as recent events have 
demonstrated) that some women undoubtedly can; but who 
will deny that men as a whole are capable and that women as a 
whole are by nature debarred from performing these “ ultimate 
obligations of citizenship’? Is it not obvious in the interests 
of national security that’ only those persons should make the 
laws who can enforce the laws ? 

(c) “ There has never within my knowledge been a case in 
which the franchise has been extended to a large body of persons 
generally indifferent about receiving it. But here, in addition 
to a widespread. indifference, there is on the part of large numbers 
of women who have considered the matter for themselves the 
most positive objection and strong disapprobation” (Mr. 
Gladstone, April 11, 1892). Are not these words abundantly 
true to-day ? Who can affirm that a preponderating or even an 
appreciable number of women are in favour of this “‘ fundamental 
change in their whole social function”? Carefully prepared 
statistics relating to the opinion of women who are parochial 
electors disclose the following results. 


District Electorate; Anti Pro Neutral | No Reply 
Bristol : ‘ é 7615 3399 915 2004 1297 
Croydon ‘ . ‘ 4080 1575 606 30 1869 
Hampstead . : ° 3084 1288 405 233 1168 
Southampton ‘ . 2243 1361 147 229 496 
Bath . ‘ , ‘ 21538 1026 230 21 876 
Oxford ‘ ‘ . 2145 571 353 22 1199 
Cambridge . 4 . 2098 1168 570 271 89 
Westminster ; ‘ 1979 1036 221 136 586 
Reading > ‘ ‘ 1700 1133 166 31 370 
Torquay ; P ‘ 1640 467 210 13 950 
Mid Bucks . : ‘ 1389 248 222 47 872 
North Bucks : . 1291 1085 75 63 68 
Central Finsbury . ‘ 1216 535 128 257 296 
Weston-super-Mare . 935 380 235 69 251 
Reigate ‘ ‘ ‘ 906 338 199 23 846 


In all, 135,357 women who are parochial electors have been 
invited to express their opinion on this question, with the result 
that 57,000 have not replied at all, 9000 are neutral, 47,000 
expressed their antagonism to woman suffrage, while only 21,000 
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declared themselves to be in favour of the enfranchisement of 
women. 

The result of this canvass and the various petitions which 
have been presented to Parliament in opposition to woman 
suffrage afford striking evidence that women as a whole are no} 
in favour of parliamentary responsibilities being thrust upon 
them; indeed, it needs no statistical proof to demonstrate that 
women to-day, speaking generally, are both unversed in and 
indifferent to political affairs. This is a proposition which no one 
would venture to combat, and woman-suffragists do not seek 
to persuade the electors that women are to-day interested in 
politics, but rather that indifference and apathy will disappear 
when once the franchise has been granted. Will this be so? 

Upon what does the attitude of women towards politics 
depend? ‘“ Not certainly . . . upon anything so external and 
artificial as the possession or non-possession of a particular 
kind of vote, but on something far deeper and more abiding— 
it depends upon the fact that for the normal woman, living the 
normal woman’s life, some fitteen years of it are taken up in 
child-bearing and child-rearing. During that time the thoughts 
of a normal woman are turned inwards and concentrated on her 
home, her family, her own health and the physical needs of 
children ”’ (Mrs. Humphry Ward, July 11, 1910), for during this 
period her thoughts are set upon harmonies and not discords, 
and upon her own affairs rather than those of other people. Are 
not these facts incontrovertible ? And yet it must be remembered 
that it is during these years (speaking approximately, between 
the ages of twenty and thirty-five) that the experience and 
information which are vital to the efficient exercise of political 
duties are usually acquired. If, therefore, women as a whole are 
in the future to become efficient politicians, their political 
experience will only be gained by their neglect of womanly 
functions. If, however, the constitutional apathy of women to 
political interests remains unchanged, how could the adoption 
of woman suffrage fail to imperil the best interests of the State? 

In conclusion, it must always be remembered that “ no 
precedent exists for giving women as a class an active share in 
the government of a great nation, and that only after anxious 
consideration of the principles involved ought Great Britain, 
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with her vast national and imperial obligations, to be committed 
to this irrevocable step.” 

How can the supporters of woman suffrage justify the claim 
which they put forward? By proving not only that women are 
capable of dropping a voting paper in the ballot-box, but also 
that women are fitted to perform their duties as electors with 
discretion and understanding. 

Woman suffragists have failed to satisfy Queen Victoria, the 
Emperor of Germany, President Roosevelt, and Mr. Gladstone 
that the arguments in favour of the enfranchisement of women 
are well founded. Why? Because “a permanent and vast 
difference of type has been impressed upon women and men 
respectively by the Maker of both. Their differences of social 
office rest mainly upon causes not flexible and elastic, like most 
mental qualities, but physical and in their nature unchange- 
able” (Mr. Gladstone, April 11, 1892). Surely the greatest 
national need to-day is not that women should be encouraged 
to develop upon masculine lines, but that men should be found 
more manly and women more womanly. Will the grant of 
woman suffrage promote or hinder this national object ? 

The purpose of this paper is to demonstrate that the true 
solution of the problem relating to the proposed enfranchisement 
of women will be found, not by those who delight in casuistry, 
nor by those whose political principles are made subservient to 
the interests of party politics, but by those alone who appreciate 
the significant working of the laws of nature. Who that reads 
those laws aright can fail strenuously to oppose the enfranchise- 
ment of women ? 


ArTHuR PaGE. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN OUR KNOWLEDGE 
OF LICE 


Tue student of Herodotus will possibly remember a statement 
that the Egyptian priests shaved every third day to prevent 
any louse, or other detestable creature, being on them when they 
performed their religious duties. Many centuries later, when the 
body of Thomas 4 Becket was stripped of its clothing, the garment 
next his skin was found to be “ boiling over” with lice. This 
discovery was proof positive to the spectators that the deceased 
Archbishop was a saint. These two views of personal cleanli- 
ness, which stand in such striking contrast, are not so easy to 
explain as may atfirst appear. Indeed, the part played by human 
parasites in the economy of Nature was extremely puzzling, both 
to theologians and to naturalists, when all creation was centred 
round man and supposed to be working directly for his good. 
Dr. Kirby, who has been called the father of British entomologists, 
believed that parasitic insects infesting the human race were not 
called into existence by the Creator until after the fall of Adam, 
** Can we believe that man in his pristine state of glory and beauty 
and dignity could be the receptacle and prey of these unclean and 
disgusting creatures?’ Another writer declared that the pre 
cise use of these insects in the economy of the Universe was not 
easy to define, but thought that they might be conducive to 
health by promoting cleanliness. 
See Nature kindly provident ordain 
Her gentle stimulants to harmless pain, 


Lest man, the slave of rest, should waste away 
In torpid slumber life’s important day. 


There is no need to dwell at any length on the very different 
frame of mind with which the modern parasitologist approaches 
his subject. 
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The study of parasites promises to throw light on a variety 
of problems; and it is a subject to which naturalists in all parts 
of the world are devoting their labours. In the first place, we 
find among parasites some of the most striking instances of 
animals adapted by their form and structure to the peculiar 
surroundings among which they pass their lives. The study 
of these may well be expected to clear up obscure questions of 
evolution. In the second place, it is now recognised that many 
of the most terrible diseases with which mankind is afflicted are 
due to animal or vegetable parasites in the blood, or the tissues, 
of the sufferers. It is with the former rather than the latter 
aspect of parasites that we are here concerned. 

Some of the most instructive as well as the most varied 
instances of parasitism may be found among insects. Some 
are permanent and others only temporary parasites. Lice 
are the most completely parasitic insects known. They are 
degraded, wingless insects, and they are to be found on almost 
all kinds of mammals and birds. So far as we know, all parasites 
are degenerates; that is to say, they have become fitted for a life 
of parasitism by a gradual process of degeneration. They are 
often specialised to an extreme degree in one direction, but on 
the other hand they have parts of the body, which may be well 
developed in ancestors and relatives, either entirely wanting or 
much atrophied. No doubt this may be a distinct advantage to 
the parasitic insect. The limbs or organs which have been lost 
would be useless or harmful for the special mode of life which 
the parasitic animal has adopted. In most cases lice are so 
modified that they are capable of existing only on the particular 
kind of animal which has become their host. The life of a louse 
presents certain advantages and numerous drawbacks. The 
animal gives up all independence and relies on its host for food 
and for opportunities of spreading its offspring from one place 
to another. There is always danger of the parasitic species 
perishing with the host, for a louse has little locomotive power. 
On the other hand it gains a life of ease, comfort, and leisure, 
possibly full of the keenest happiness. It is free from many 
dangers and anxieties which beset other more enterprising insects. 
Above all, it is enabled to devote almost the whole of its time and 
energy to the propagation of the race. To attain this it has 
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become, compared with its ancestors and relatives, degraded ip 
form and degenerate in structure. 

Lice are found both on mammals and on birds. The so-called 
fish-lice are Crustaceans and not insects. They are, for the most 
part, Copepods with mouth-organs for piercing the skin, special 
apparatus for clinging to the host, and degenerate organs of 
locomotion. Neither are the so-called lice which are found op 
whales and other allied aquatic mammals properly named. They, 
too, are Crustaceans (Amphipods) with long curved claws for 
clinging to the host, and mouth-parts adapted for gnawing its 
skin. The abdomen (in most Crustaceans a conspicuous part of 
the body) is reduced in a whale-louse to a mere knob or vestige, 
We are, however, here only concerned with the lice of mammals 
and birds. 

It is of the utmost importance to grasp clearly the fact that 
the insects which in common parlance we call “lice ’’ belong to two 
entirely distinct orders of insects, and that the two groups are 
In no way related to one another. The Anoplura, or true lice, 
are provided with mouths for sucking. They are found only on 
mammals. By most entomologists who have studied them 
they are thought to be allied to the bugs, and therefore are placed 
near the Rhyncota. This group of true lice is of the most interest 
to mankind, since the parasites of the human race belong to it, 
The Mallophaga are provided with mouths for biting. They are 
found both on mammals and on birds. They are placed by ento- 
mologists in the order Neuroptera, to which, improbable as it 
may seem, also belong dragon-flies, may-flies, and numerous 
other insects as unlike lice as can be imagined. The Anoplura 
suck the blood, the Mallophaga gnaw the hair and feathers of 
their hosts. The insects of these two groups bear an obvious 
superficial resemblance to one another; yet they are in no way 
related. Itis, however, a striking instance of similar appearance 
and similar form accompanying a similar mode of life. For these 
outward similarities among unrelated animals, which are not 
uncommon, German zoologists have coined the handy word 
Konvergenzerscheinungen. The important distinction between lice 
of the sucking and lice of the biting group was finally established 
by Charles de Geer (1720-78), a Swede; but even he continued 
classing the two groups together. 
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There was a widespread medieval belief that the ass, alone 
among animals, was free from lice. This exemption was 
attributed to the fact that the ass had been privileged to carry on 
its back the Founder of Christianity. But itis strange to discover 
that the belief may be traced back to the days of Aristotle, who 
wrote that all animals have them, except the ass, which has 
neither lice nor ticks. On this point, however, Aristotle was 
mistaken. Another universal belief attributed their origin to 
spontaneous generation out of corruption and flesh. Hardly any 
progress was made in the study of lice between the days of Aristotle 
and the seventeenth century. But Francesco Redi (1626-94), a 
Florentine, made a good collection, worked with a microscope, 
and described species that can be recognised. He also dispelled 
the absurd notions as to their mode of generation. Two learned 
Dutchmen, Swammerdam and Leeuvenhoek, whose labours in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries fill one with admiration, 
distinguished the two sexes from one another. No one, however, 
pursued their work until Nitsch (1818), Professor of Zoology at 
Wittenberg and Halle, collected materials for a great contemplated 
work on external parasities. But Nitsch left his papers un- 
published, and Burmeister, his successor in the chair at Halle, 
made use of them. The first English monograph was published 
in 1842 by Henry Denny under the title of Monographia Anopluro- 
rum Britannia. Denny, who was an English clergyman, chose 
as a motto for his book a sentence from Southey: “‘ Do not 
depreciate any pursuit which leads men to contemplate the works 
of their Creator.” But Denny was not an anatomist, and though 
his coloured plates are fine, his book is out of date. His 
collection is now in the British Museum. Two huge volumes 
by Edouard Piaget, Les Pédiculines, published at Leyden in 
1880, bring us down to the workers of the present day. Most 
entomologists would now probably agree that the greatest living 
authority on lice is Dr. Giinther Enderlein, of Berlin. But in 
many European countries workers of various nationalities are 
publishing, in scientific periodicals, scattered papers which record 
the most minute and laborious studies.* 

* See, for instance, E. N. Pavlovskij: “Zur Anatomie der Geschlechtsorgane 
von Pediculus capitis und P, vestimenti,” St. Petersburg Hor. Soc. Ent. Rose. 


1907, pp. 82-108. Also J. Gross: “ Untersuchungen iiber die Ovarien von 
Mallophagen und Pediculiden,” Zool. Jahrb. Anat, xxii, pp. 347-386. 
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The Anoplura, or true lice with sucking mouths, are dig. 
tributed all over the world, and are found as parasites in the hair 
or fur of a great variety of mammals. They are extremely pro. 
lific, and are hatched from eggs which are always laid on the hair, 
Unlike most other insects, the young louse undergoes no meta. 
morphosis, but, as it grows in size, it moults its skin from time to 
time. Leeuvenhoek calculated that a couple of females with 
which he experimented might in eight weeks’ time be grand- 
mothers, and see ten thousand of their offspring around them, 
But no modern observer seems to have checked his figures, 
There is no doubt, however, that each female louse lays a great 
number of eggs. Like all other insects, lice have of course six 
legs, and the feet end generally in a long, single, formidable. 
looking claw. All lice are wingless, though there is good reason 
for believing that they are descendants of winged ancestors, 
Their skin is thin and less horny than in the majority of insects, 
In some few species the eyes are distinct; in some they are only 
rudimentary; in a great many they are entirely absent. The 
very peculiar lice which infest seals are totally blind. On the head 
are antenne which may have three, four, or five joints, and this 
feature has proved of some value in classification. On the last 
segment of the antennz there is a sensory tract with nerves, by 
which the insect perceives its surroundings, though the nature of 
the perception conveyed is exceedingly doubtful. As is the case 
with all other insects, a louse consists of a head, a thorax, and 
an abdomen jointed together. The body is usually flattened, 
and the abdomen always consists of nine segments. 

The most noteworthy organ of a louse is its mouth. Whether 
these insects bit or sucked their hosts was once considered a 
mystery; now we know that two unrelated groups have been 
distinguished. Swammerdam (1637-80) was the first who saw 
the sucking proboscis projecting from the fore part of the head. 
Then Nitsch (1818) recognised in a general way the true structure 
of the mouth-parts. Recently Dr. Enderlein (1904) has pub- 
lished a masterly account of his own studies.* Put into the fewest 
and plainest words, the mandibles, or jaws, of a true louse are 
rudimentary; the head bears in front a short tube furnished with 
hooks, from which tube there can be protruded another very 


* “ Tiiuse-Studien (Anopluren),” Zool, Anzeiger, vols, xxviii, and xxix. 
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delicate sucking-tube. There are, in fact, two tubes, one within 
theother. These mouth-parts are extraordinarily retractile. They 
can be withdrawn into the thorax and even down into the abdo- 
men. Many workers with the microscope decapitated the louse, 
but failed entirely to secure the mouth-parts which they sought 
to examine. Dr. Enderlein’s instructions for dissecting the 
mouth-parts of a louse may be of interest to those who are not 
familiar with the delicate work of a zoological laboratory. The 
best material is a swine-louse, which is large and easily procurable. 
The insect must be transferred from the alcohol, in which it bas 
been killed and preserved, to a very weak alkaline solution. After 
some hours it should be laid in a dissecting-dish with water. A 
hole must then be pricked with a dissecting-needle in the hind part 
of the body. By nipping the body with a forceps water can be 
pumped in. The insect must then be boiled for a few minutes in 
a weak alkaline solution and transferred once more to pure water. 
By prolonged and careful pumping and manipulation, the soft 
organs can be separated from the abdomen and thorax. The head 
must then be just severed from the thorax and the two slowly 
pulled asunder. Out of the body will be drawn a thin, delicate, 
colourless, and slightly horny thread. This is the posterior part 
of the proboscis. After being cleansed it is treated with glycerine 
and the parts can be isolated with dissecting-needles. 

The Anoplura, or true lice, may be readily divided into four 
groups or families. The first (Pediculid@) are those which are 
found on men and monkeys. It is worthy of notice that, inas- 
much as the families of man-kind and monkey-kind are closely 
related to each other, their parasites should also be allied. 
Monkeys are infested with numerous species of lice. Three species 
only are parasitic on man. The best known (Pediculus capitis) 
inhabits the hair of the heads of mankind all over the globe. It 
was already established in the New World before the arrival of 
Kuropeans. The usual colour is greyish white, but it has been 
boldly asserted that the colour of the insect varies with the colour 
of the host. It has been alleged that the lice of Africans are 
neatly black, those of Indians brown, those of Chinese and 
Japanese yellow, and those of Hottentots orange. But the 
evidence on the point is neither sufficient nor convincing. A 
second species (P. vestimenti) is confined to the clothing next 
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the body and has longer antenne. The adult insect is very like 
the last, but there is no doubt that the species are quite distinct, 
The eggs are markedly different in shape. Those of the former 
insect are pear-shaped and are attached to the hairs near their 
base by a beautiful and delicate clasping collar. The eggs of 
the latter are laid on the clothing. They hatch in seven or eight 
days. The third species which is parasitic on man (Phthirus 
inguinalis) is nearly as broad as long, and has the two hind pairs 
of legs of remarkable strength. It is said to be almost confined 
to the Caucasian race and to breed even more rapidly than the 
others. 

The second group or family (H@matopinide) are found on 
hoofed animals, dogs, and rodents. As a general rule each 
species is confined to one mammal or its close allies; and the 
individuals attacked are usually young or in a weakly condition. 
The parasite of the rabbit has been distinguished from that of 
the hare. 

The third group or family (Echinophthiruda@) are the most 
remarkable of any, for these lice are found exclusively on seals, 
As a rule they are confined to the fur round the nose and 
mouth. Most lice are covered with very small microscopic hairs, 
but these are nearly round in shape and are covered with stout 
conical bristles. An extraordinary adaptation of the seal-lice, 
which the aquatic habits of their hosts render needful, permits 
them to live under water for some time. Between the bristles 
are thin, delicate scales of varying shape which enable the louse to 
carry with it under water a store of air adhering to the surface of 
its body. 
ie The fourth and last group (Ha@matomyzida@) are also peculiar, 
for they are confined to elephants. They can be readily dis- 
tinguished from all other lice. The head has a long trunk-like 
projection in front, at the end of which lies the mouth-opening. 
The legs are long and slender and not adapted for climbing. They 
are the only lice without claws. They are found under the ears of 
elephants, where the skin is softest. Altogether some fifty species 
of true lice have been described, but they have been so little col- 
lected and studied that a fertile field is open to patient 
investigators. 


The Mallophaga, or biting lice, are far more numerous. 
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Several times as many species have been described. They bear an 
astonishing resemblance to the true lice, but the mandibles are 
strong, well developed, and adapted for feeding on scurf, hairs, 
and feathers. The mouth-parts are on the underside of the head, 
and the upper lip looks like a scrapping instrument. The legs end 
in one or two claws adapted for clinging or clutching. It is said 
by observers that the front pair of legs are mostly used for bringing 
food near the mouth. The eggs often have a characteristic shape 
for each species, and are laid singly, or in groups, on the hairs 
or on the underside of the feathers. To tell the truth, very little 
is known as to the development and habits of these insects. They 
are not so fertile as the true lice, and it is believed that they 
seldom cause much annoyance to their hosts. This is perhaps 
fortunate, for five species are found on the domestic fowl, and five 
different genera have been collected from a single bird. It seems 
very doubtful whether allied species are found on allied birds. 
Two genera are peculiar to mammals and are not closely allied to 
one another. A suggestion has been put forward that these bird- 
lice are transferred from bird to bird by other avian parasites. 
There are certain parasitic two-winged flies (Ornithomyia) which 
infest birds, and one of these on being captured and examined 
was found to have some bird-lice on it. Lovers of dogs may be 
interested to know that their favourites have the unenviable 
privilege of being infested by two distinct kinds of louse. The 
one kind (H@matopinus piliferus) belongs to the blood-sucking 
group, the other (Trichodectes latus) to the biting group. 

Little or no evidence has been so far obtained that these para- 
sites are active in the transmission of human disease, but the 
suggestion has been lately made (1908) that recurrent fever in 
Algeria can be traced to lice. It is hardly necessary, in conclu- 
sion, to add that the Morbus pedicularis of ancient writers, which 
is supposed to have carried off Herod, the dictator Sylla, Philip II., 
Pope Clement VII., and other eminent people, has no existence. 
All the accounts in old books point to ignorance, neglect, dirt, and 
vermin accompanied. by any other illness. 

Harotp RvssELL. 


TRADE UNIONISM AND CHARACTER 


A CARPENTER who had been employed to do a certain piece of 
work at a given price was observed to be expending a great deal 
more time and labour upon it than the terms agreed upon appeared 
to warrant. When spoken to on the matter he said that he knew 
it would not pay him to work in this way, but he could not feel 
comfortable unless he did so, and that he must make the best 
job of it he could, whether he got adequately paid or not, 
Obviously this man was not only not a Trade Unionist, and it 
is quite inconceivable that he could ever have become one, for he 
was not the stuff out of which Trade Unionists are fashioned. 
The spirit in him was directly opposed to the spirit which actuates 
the Trade Unionist. He put conscience into his work, an over- 
mastering sense of duty ruled him. He had a standard below 
which he could not consent to fall. His sense of honour as a man, 
his character as a workman, impelled him to strive constantly 
upwards towards an ideal of perfection, an ideal never reached 
perhaps, but the pursuit of which made him ever a more skilful 
and capable artisan. 

The keynote of this man’s life was efficiency, the “ note ” of 
Trade Unionism is inefficiency. It is notoriously true that Trade 
Unionism puts a premium upon inefficiency at the expense of 
efficiency. The whole influence and force of Trade Unionism, its 
social influence and its political power, are being used to prevent 
the workmen who obey its dictates from attaining the highest 
efficiency of which they are capable. This is really a serious 
charge against Trade Unionism, amounting to an impeachment, 
that it is guilty of the crime of saddling us with an army of 
mediocre workmen, and no greater disservice could be done to an 
industrial nation than that. 

It may be said that the carpenter in question was a handi- 
craftsman, and that he had both more incentive and more oppor- 
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tunity to impress his individuality upon his work, and that, con- 
versely, his work had more power to engrave its distinctive 
qualities upon his character than is the case with an operative who 
merely minds a machine, or who attends to one process of a com- 
, plicated series which constitutes a manufacture. There is truth 
in that criticism, but allowing due weight to it, it still remains 
true that every worker, however humble, has some scope for 
permitting work and character to act and interact upon each other. 
One man can perform the meanest task more efficiently than 
another by reason of the difference in the men. What should be 
aimed at is the development of every worker to the highest point 
of efficiency in his particular line of work. If he be a carpenter, 
let him bear the character of a carpenter, and bear it proudly; 
if a blacksmith, the character of a blacksmith, and so on. Each 
the best in his kind; each efficient; each trying to do his best 
and taking a pride in the work of his hands. Now, if Trade 
Unions had gone the right way to work, they would have put a 
premium upon efficiency instead of inefficiency, so that, instead 
of the scandalous state of things which we now witness, and under 
which we suffer, whereby a mediocre workman, or even one 
positively incompetent, is given the same wages as the first-class 
workman we should have seen the competent man encouraged 
and rewarded according to his merit, and the slovenly, slack 
workman paid according to his merit, or demerit. Then Trade 
Unionism would have been co-operating with capital to stimulate 
production, and so provide employment: whereas, it is now 
working against capital, dissipating capital, diminishing pro- 
duction, reducing the demand for labour, periodically causing 
great unemployment. 

There are three factors in production. Ability comes first, 
capital second, and labour, the execution of the work provided 
by the others, the workman’s part, third. The first and the third 
are virtually useless unless they reach at least a tolerable degree 
of efficiency. An incapable manager would soon ruin the finest 
business in the world. Incapable managers, however, are soon 
got rid of. Incapable workmen are just as ruinous in their degree, 
but they are less easily dealt with, and it may be justly charged 
upon British employers that they have been too tolerant of 
incompetent, shiftless, and drunken workmen. A different policy 
on their part, a more businesslike policy in dealing with worthless 
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workmen, and properly rewarding the worthy, would have saved 
our national industry from many of the evils by which it is handj- 
capped to-day. 

In the superintending and managerial departments of oyr 
great industries a high degree of efficiency has been maintained, 
indeed it is probable that we never had so many able men of 
business as we have to-day, for in this sphere Trade Unionism can 
exert no influence, nor has there been anything analogous to 
Trade Unionism at work among captains of industry to reduce 
their efficiency. The tendency has, in fact, been all the other way, 
any man who has aspired to management in business has dis- 
covered that he was bound to be a more capable man than his 
predecessor. In the higher ranks of business, which are immune 
from Trade Unionism, the efficiency of the individual has been 
enhanced: in the lower ranks among artisans and operatives, 
where Trade Unionism has been powerful, personal enterprise 
has been discounted. This does not mean that we have not as 
good workmen now as we ever had. We have, but not in the same 
proportion. The British workman is still one of the best in the 
world. And it says much for his inherent qualities that he is as 
good as he is, considering the incessant and alluring endeavours 
which have been, and are being made to corrupt, demoralise, and 
make a loafer of him. But is he what he might be, and ought 
to be? By no means, and the blame for this must be placed 
upon the Trade Unions, which have done their best to teach him 
that the less work he does, and the less heart he puts into it, the 
better. 

The idea of the Trade Unionist that if a workman works eight 
hours instead of ten, and that if during the eight hours he only 
does the work of six hours, he is thereby finding work for some 
of his unemployed mates, is a delusive and a destructive fallacy. 
Suppose a bricklayer can lay one thousand bricks in eight hours, 
and he chooses only to lay seven hundred and fifty, that is, he 
reduces his out-put of labour by one quarter. And suppose three 
other bricklayers do the same. They imagine that between them 
they are finding work for a fifth man. Well, imagine this fifth man 
to be engaged, what is the position? We have five men doing the 
work of four: in other words, the builder has to pay one man’s wages 
for nothing. That fifth man’s wages goes to increase the cost of 
building, and the effect of this is that people who meant to build 
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will not do so now that the cost is greater, which means that 
hundreds of men who would have been employed in erecting these 
new houses have now no work to do. Thus the principle of the 
action of the four bricklayers, though finding work for the fifth 
man temporarily, is actually the means of depriving very large 
numbers of their daily labour and daily bread. This is exactly 
what has been going on all over the country, not merely in the 
building trade but in every other industry materially affected by 
Trade Unionism. The efficiency of the individual workman has 
been reduced in two ways, either by retaining inefficient workmen, 
or by constraining efficient men to reduce their efficiency, in each 
case burdening industry with a heavy charge. This leads either 
to diminished production, or to an increased labour bill for the 
same production, and in either case the price of the product is 
raised to the public. Consequently the public buys less, demand 
falls off, factories have to be closed, and the ranks of the unem- 
ployed are swelled by workmen who would have been kept on if 
the price of the commodity they produced had not been artificially 
raised by the mistaken action of the Trade Unions in tampering 
with the efficiency of the workman. 

We see it all illustrated in the case of coal. The miners have 
got the Hight Hours Bill for which they clamoured. Its immediate 
effect was to restrict production. The miner could not hew the 
same amount of coal, nor could he earn the same sum in wages 
as he used to, though he had been led to expect that he would. 
What is the result to the general public? They have had to pay 
many thousands a year more for their coal. The poor have 
been cruelly hit, their little fire, a very real necessity in winter, 
has cost them several pence more a week, not because there is any 
scarcity of coal or any indisposition to sell it, but because miners’ 
Trade Unions have decided that miners’ wages shall be artificially 
increased, and because time-serving money-loving politicians have 
betrayed the interests of the public by permitting Trade Unions 
to perpetrate this injustice upon them. But these extra pence 
spent on coal in the case of the poor, and extra shillings and 
pounds in the case of the richer classes—spent upon it because 
it is a necessity of life, a fact upon which the miners’ leaders pre- 
sumed—have been withdrawn from other trades. Itess has had 
to be spent on clothing, or groceries, or furniture, and consequently 
all the people engaged in those trades have lost what the coal 
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trade has gained. Has it gained anything? Miners do not seem 
to have gained much, nor colliery owners either; it is an act of 
stupidity, a wanton withholding of coal from the market tha 
ought to have been got from the mines, leading to an artificial] 
inflation of prices at the cost of the community, and at the cost 
of a large amount of acute and unnecessary suffering among the 
very poor. 

What has happened in the case of coal happens in the case of 
every other commodity where the efficiency of labour is reduced by 
the policy of Trade Unionism, and the price of the commodity 
is thereby artificially enhanced, though the effects may not always 
be so clear and so immediate. It is a law, from the operation and 
effects of which we cannot escape, that if an employer has to pay 
the wages of five men where four would suffice, or of five thousand 
men where four thousand would do, he must recoup those wages 
by raising the price of the commodity he sells, which means that 
the public is paying the wages of those thousands of men for 
nothing, and that this money has been withdrawn from trades on 
which it would otherwise have been spent, with the result of 
throwing out of employment tens of thousands of people engaged 
in those trades. What we are all aiming at (except politicians) 
is a prosperous nation. Prosperity means a plenty of com- 
modities: to produce commodities in plenty we must have capital 
in abundance, and this we can only have where capital is secure, 
and has the opportunity to employ itself at a profit; and this 
it can only do where labour is abundant, efficient, and reliable. 
To restrict labour artificially, therefore, is to tamper with what 
is vital, not merely to the capitaist, but to the community itself. 
And nowadays the various classes of society are so closely inter- 
related, and so inter-dependent, that what touches one touches 
all. A coal strike affects every domestic hearth and every 
factory in the kingdom, and so do those manipulations of hours 
and wages and prices, both in the coal trade and other trades, 
which, though they may not lead to a strike, artificially restrict 
production and temporarily inflate wages. If Trade Unions had 
laid themselves out to stimulate production at every point, so 
that every worker, every machine, and every factory should 
produce the maximum, they would have done much to promote 
the prosperity of the country. But their policy has been the 
opposite of that, and so, instead of helping to make England 
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prosperous, their action has tended to destroy her industries and 
to hand her trade over to her international rivals. 

Unreasoning hostility to capital, and an equally unreasoning 
dread of labour becoming too efficient, have been the fundamental 
errors of Trade Unionism. Since capital provides labour with its 
opportunities and its wages, why should labour hate capital ? 
It would be just as rational or irrational for the farmer to hate 
the soil in which he has to put his seed and his fertilisers in order 
to reap from it wealthy harvests. Does the merchant hate 
the markets of which he has only to avail himself in order to 
amass fortunes? Certainly not, then why this incessant and 
foolish girding at capital and the capitalist ? 

What the workman needs is an employer who can pay him, 
and what the employer requires is a workman who will be efficient 
for the purpose for which he is paid. If he employs a thousand 
men, or twenty thousand, he wants every one of them to be 
efficient in his function. Given that, the employer can produce 
commodities on an abundant scale, at a reasonable price, and 
thus the public requirements can be satisfied. But if the em- 
ployer’s men are taught that he is their enemy, who is sucking 
their very life-blood, and that by working efficiently and rendering 
a fair and adequate return for their wages they are merely piling 
up a fortune for an oppressor, the results will be disastrous all 
round, and this is too often the staple of Trade Union teaching. 
Much harm has come from it already, we are suffering from it 
now, and shall suffer still more in the future unless there is a 
great change for the better. 

To bring about such a change ought to be the desire and the 
aim of every patriotic citizen, a man would do well to devote him- 
self to the work of counteracting the mischievous doctrines of 
Trade Unionism, especially now that Trade Unionism has entered 
into a destructive alliance with Socialism. Let the value of the 
individual be emphasised at every point, and a protest be made 
in season and out of season against any machine which would 
catch him up in its clutches, and whirl him round until all sem- 
blance of independent manhood has been ground out of him. It 
would be inconceivable, if it were not so palpable, that the British 
workman could undergo such a deterioration under the influence 
of Trade Unionism as is actually the case. Take piece-work. 
M. Thiers contended that the piece-work system was the most 
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just of all methods of remuneration, inasmuch as it regards 
each worker in exact proportion to both the quantity and quality 
of his labour, which day work does not: whilst equal wages forall, 
irrespective of ability or diligence, which is the ideal of Socialism 
and towards which Trade Unionism has been approximatj 
more and more closely of late years, is of course both wrong and 
irrational. Yet Trade Unionism is almost frantically opposed 
to the system of piece-work. Why? Apparently for no othe 
reason than that it assumes that each man does more work and 
earns more money under this plan than he could under any other, 
It is too powerful a stimulus to industry: it leads to the maximum 
of production. “ Over-production” is a term that we heard 
frequently in years gone by, though we have heard less of it of late, 
and it was alleged that this was an evil, due to over-work. But 
there can be no over-production of necessary commodities, or 
of the things which constitute the real wealth of the community, if 
trade and industry are allowed to run in their natural channels, 
in obedience to the law of supply and demand. 

John Stuart Mill said : 

One of the most discreditable indications of a low moral condition given of 
late by part of the English working classes is the opposition to piece-work, 
When the payment per piece is not sufficiently high that is just ground for 
objection. But dislike of piece-work in itself, except under mistaken notions, 
must be dislike to justice and fairness—a desire to cheat by not giving work in 
proportion to pay. Piece-work is the perfection of contract, and contract in 
all work, and in the most minute detail—the principle of so much service 
carried out to the utmost extremity—is the system of all others, in the present 
state of society and degree of civilisation, most favourable to the worker, though 
most unfavourable to the non-worker who wishes to be paid for being idle,” 

Mr. G. F. Trollope, the eminent builder, in his evidence before 
a Parliamentary Committee on this subject, was asked : 


Have you found that since the general establishment of Unions there has 
been a less amount of work done in a given time ? 

I cannot speak as to that [was Mr. Trollope’s reply], because they say that 
the Unions had begun to be established before my time, but I mean to say that 
it has been growing worse and worse. I have sometimes said to some of my 
men who were at work in the joiners’ shop, ‘‘ Now, come, do you mean to say 
that that is a fair day’s work?” And the answer has been, “ Well, sir, it is not, 
but I am not allowed to beat my mates.” That means, “I am not allowed to 
do more than others.” I said to a young man from the country some months 
ago, who was walking along the street going to his work, “‘ Where are you 
going?” ‘Oh, I am going to Mr. So-and-So’s to work.” That was about two 


* Political Economy, pp. 469-70, People’s Edition. 
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o'clock in the day. I said: “ At what time do you expect to get there?” He 
replied, “I do not know, sir.” I said, “‘ At the pace you are going, you will 
get there when it is time to leave off.” He came to me afterwards and said, 
“Sir, I am very sorry to say it, but we are not allowed to sweat ourselves if we 
are walking in your time.” 

Are we to infer from that [Mr. Trollope was asked] that there is a restric- 
tion as to the pace at which the men are to walk ? 

There is a sort of understanding [he answered] between them that they are 
not to walk too fast. Their theory is this (and a most absurd theory it is), 
that if there is work for three to be done, and they can somehow scheme it that 
four men shall be employed, they are doing their cause a service, and then they 
tell us, “If it is on daywork, it does not matter a pin to you; the public have 
to pay for it, and you can put your profit on the wages. If it is a contract, we 
can understand how you may lose, but if it is not, what is the difference to 
you?” * 

One has only to contrast the carpenter referred to in our 
opening sentences with Mr. Trollope’s joiners to perceive the funda- 
mental difference in character between the two types of men. 

The regulations and customs of Trade Unions are unfavourable 
to the development of habits of diligence and application: their 
very genius makes for the repression rather than for the stimulus 
of industry; they encourage the slowest man to set the pace and 
the mediocre man to set the standard of quality. Consequently 
they are unjust both to the employer and the workman, and to 
the general public besides, because they prevent the workman 
from making the most of his own faculties and the employer 
from receiving the best that his men can give, whilst by restricting 
production they raise the price of commodities to the people 
generally. Therefore they operate in restraint of trade and are 
inimical to the interests of the community. In plain English they 
foster idleness. Just as there is a ‘‘ Government stroke,” so there 
isa“ Trade Union pace ” and a “ Trade Union standard.” 

No less impressive, as showing how Trade Unionism deteriorates 
the character of the workman and turns him into an unreasoning 
being, is its attitude towards non-unionists. Into this matter I 
cannot go at length at the end of this article, so I merely content 
myself with citing one fact and Mr. Gladstone’s comment there- 
upon. In 1874 the miners employed by the owner of the Aston 
Hall Colliery refused to work with a non-unionist, and struck work 
in order to compel the proprietor to discharge the free workman. 
The owner answered this unjust demand by closing the mine, for 

* Minutes of Evidence on Trade Unions, presonted to Parliament in 1867. 
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which he was censured and charged with exercising the rights of 


property in an arbitrary manner. But Mr. Gladstone defended 
him in these words : 


The owner would have committed a mean and dishonourable act if he had 
turned out that one man. Instead of doing that he performed a noble deed on 
behalf of the whole nation, and most of all on behalf of the working classes 
themselves. He repelled a tyranny as cruel as it was irresponsible—a tyranny 
which, if successful, would have converted the workmen of England into slaves, 
To subject the labourers of the nation to the absolute and irresponsible rule of 
leaders of Unions would be the worst and most disastrous form which despotism 
could assume. .. The non-unionists had as good a right to form an opinion as 
to the value of their labour as the majority had; * and if we have come in this 
country to the day when the majority shall endeavour to put down the minority 
and refuse freedom of opinion to those who are fewer in numbers, in my opinion 
the country will be one of which I should say the sooner we get out of it the 


better. 

Trade, Unionism as constituted to-day has brought about that 
state of things which Mr. Gladstone foresaw would be the case, and 
would have made relentless war against, for the sake of that 
which was for long the boast of every Englishman—his right to 
freedom of opinion. It is turning our working men into slaves, and 
using them en masse to make war upon the community against their 
own wish and often by force, under the name of peaceful picketing, 
The recent strikes and their unsatisfactory settlement have done 
much to show up the selfish tyranny of Trade Union officials, 
and the men in realising that they have been made tools of, are 
turning against the Union leaders and the system that works 
contrary to a man’s natural inclination to give of his best. 

Surely now is the time for those in authority, who have the 
welfare of the huge mass of breadwinners at heart, to rebuild and 
reconstruct Trade Unionism so that it shall be powerful to 
improve instead of destroy—a society to protect the man and his 
trade, a society to help the individual to do his best and get the 
best return for his labour; and to help its members to a higher 
standard in all things, and so secure the possession of trade and 
capital for the industrious. 

HELENA STRADBROKE. 


* Mr. Gladstone was in error in assuming that Trade Unionists were in the 
majority, That they never have been. This is really the cause of a minority 
coercing and oppressing a majority by the illegitimate aid of politicians and 
wire-pullers and Governments, 
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THE NATION AND THE NOBLE ART 


TuErE is, in Hastern mythology, a little story which might with 
advantage be told to every Western child. One day, when 
the world was young, the most timid of all animals, lying lazily 
beneath the shade of a sturdy oak, beheld an acorn drop from a 
lofty bough and disappear in a hole in the ground. The Hare 
sat up in terror and then rushed madly away. ‘“‘ How now!” 
grunted the Fat Sow into whom she stumbled, “what is the 
matter?” “ The earth is falling in,” she shrieked and dashed 
on. Ina little while all the animals in the world took up the cry, 
except the Wise Old Lion. He, with quick decision, caught 
her by the scruff of the neck, carried her to the hole in the ground 
and showed her the acorn lying at the bottom. Thus the panic 
ceased ; and in all probability the Hare was not a bit ashamed 
of herself. 

Within the last few months a considerable portion of the 
British public has been behaving like the Hare, upon a matter 
of which they know as much as did that animal of the law of 
gravity. In September 1911, a London pastor was successful 
in preventing a black man and a white man from be!abouring 
each other for the space of one hour, at the end of which period 
they were to receive a sum equivalent to that judged sufficient 
reward for the annual work of two whole Cabinet Ministers—or, 
say, two Bishops and a Suffragan. Thereupon, many of those 
who define Fact as Printers’ Ink, and Literature as Leading 
Articles, shouted vigorously : “‘ The earth is falling in! ” 

The clamour had scarcely died, from simple exhaustion, 
when a case arose far more serious for those who have a real 
interest in the future of one of the oldest sports. A Birmingham 
stipendiary forbade two British professional pugilists to contest 


in public. It is more serious because the issue is more simple. 
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In the latter case the Archbishop of Canterbury did not go 
to Balmoral by the midnight mail. The Home Secretary 
refrained from epigram. The Sporting Press confined its 
headlines to one column, and Mr. F. B. Meyer was more 
urgently employed in other directions. At the same time there 
has been a leading article in the Times—a fact not without sig- 
nificance even in the year of grace 1911. It is doubtful whether 
the conclusions drawn in that article were accurate, still it was 
a Leading Article. The fact of its appearance tended to show 
that the moment was crucial for those concerned. Let us state 
the case briefly. 

Since the abolition of the Prize Ring and the introduction 
of glove-fighting, Queensberry Rules and, later, National Sporting 
Club Rules, British boxing has led a prosperous, if at times 
& precarious existence. The strength of its legal position has 
been mainly in the negative, though there have been one or two 
cases that have been construed as favourable precedents. It 
has relied for the most part upon public opinion and the absence 
of direct attack. In the extremely rare instances of death or 
disablement to a contestant, nothing more than a momentary 
growl and a spasmodic display of legal teeth has resulted, and 
the Noble Art has proceeded unchecked. 

Meanwhile it can scarcely be disputed by the most ardent 
enthusiast that certain distinct evils have been gaining ground 
so far as professional pugilism is concerned. Music-hall displays, 
bombastic correspondence leading to nothing but self-advertise- 
ment, an increase in the number of “ middlemen,” managers, 
backers, press agents, promoters, who make their living out of 
the professional pugilist ; above all, wildly extravagant “ purses.” 
The matter reached a climax in England in the proposed Johnson- 
Wells contest. This unfortunate fiasco afforded an almost 
unlimited field for misapplication of facts. Presented with those 
facts alone, any reasonable human being would have vetoed 
the contest. Apart from the colour question, which does not 
come within the scope of the present article, there is the fact 
that Johnson was indisputably the heavy-weight champion of 
the world; that immediately before the proposed contest no 
British heavy-weight would have been found backing against 
a leading second-rater from America; that Wells had suffered 
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defeat at the hands of a British pugilist; and that, irrespective 
of result, Johnson was to receive three quarters and Wells one 
quarter of the purse. 

Any man who had the courage to initiate opposition to the 
contest was sure of a large following. The National Sporting 
Club missed a golden opportunity. If the final authority in 
British boxing had stepped forward and used its influence to 
prevent the contest, the position of pugilism as a pure science 
would have been immeasurably strengthened. Instead of which 
it was left to Mr. Meyer who, naturally, was in no position to 
check the tendency of the public to argue from the particular 
to the general. 

If from pulpit and platform certain terms are placed with 
sufficient frequency in juxtaposition, there are always people 
who will be content to inquire no further into the matter. To 
such, boxing became synonymous with brutality, and a professional 
pugilist was held to be one who earned a prince’s ransom by 
drawing blood from his brother’s nose. Men whose experience 
was limited to thirty seconds of windmill work at their private 
school, or who remembered vividly the description of the cestus 
of Entellus, spoke of the horrors of the “ knock-out” blow. 
Not a few found comfort in a vague impression that prize fighting 
was illegal. The boxing authorities themselves were in a weak 
position. Several had openly opposed the Johnson- Wells contest ; 
others, of the “ Die-hard” school, had considered that the fight 
should be carried through, lest a single withdrawal should under- 
mine the status of their beloved art. Mr. Meyer triumphed, and 
the net result was that the word “ boxing” left rather a nasty 
taste in the mouths of many. Time would have corrected this, 
but for case number two. Here, as has been stated, was a simple 
issue. Two men, Driscoll and Moran, were matched. They 
were of approximately level physique and equal reputation. 
They were by no means giants in stature. The victor was to 
acquire the larger proportion of the purse. The police stepped 
in, stating that a breach of the peace would probably ensue if 
the combatants met in public. There was a considerable amount 
of evidence given on both sides, chiefly with reference to the 


“knock-out blow.” In the end the magistrate forbade the 
contest. 
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There is not the least doubt that this decision jeopardises 
the position of British boxing. The leading article in the Times, 
mentioned above, suggested that the precedent would not in al] 
likelihood be applied to the disadvantage of the sport as a whole. 
It is hard to avoid the conclusion that there is excess of optimism 
in this statement. Precedent in English law is as prolific as the 
small-pox germ in a slum. Legal precedent wedded to the 
Nonconformist Conscience would scarcely remain sterile. 

It is not within our power to make comment, either adverse 
or favourable, upon the decision in question. In any case such 
criticism would lay outside the province of an article, the main 
object of which is to clear the ground for a reasonable estimate 
of the value of boxing as a national sport. If, however, it can 
be shown that there is reason for holding that it would be unfair 
to surrender the pretensions of the whole boxing world to the 
single test of any given case as the law now stands, then the 
claims of boxing to merit recourse to the final process of an 
Act of Parliament must be estimated. 

Now the grounds for objection to a public boxing contest, 
that occur most readily to the average citizen, are probably 
these. First, that the audience gathered together would be 
likely‘to behave riotously. Secondly, that the combatants them- 
selves would be deliberately incurring great risk of grievous 
physical harm. The first ground calls for no discussion. The 
number of times that any disturbance approaching the nature 
of a riot has occurred at a boxing contest is sufficiently 
small to be an excellent argument in favour of such gather- 
ings, provided that at least no harm can be proved to result 
to the individuals composing the audience. For if no harm 
results, the mere orderly collection of a multitude is in itself 
something of an education for each item thereof. The same 
statistics could scarcely be applied with advantage to the world 
of professional football; yet the average citizen suffers no 
qualms when his local heroes take the field. The second 
ground lies at the back of the whole question. Let it be 
granted at once that the boxer, professional or amateur, does 
deliberately and consciously incur a distinct risk of physical 
harm. Men have been killed in the ring. Men have been per 
manently injured. Fox-hunting, ‘aviation, pig-sticking, polo, 
big-game shooting, steeple-chasing—even football and cricket? 
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A man might conceivably lose his eye at ping-pong! A tempting 
line of analogous argument, but one not to be indulged in, as the 
counter might return that these are for the comparatively few, and 
do not, with two exceptions, enter into the life of the masses. One 
can quite comfortably allow the Classes to noose their own necks. 

Boxing then implies a risk. Is the risk justifiable? Can it 
be mitigated ? 

In answer to the first question, while determining the actual 
danger involved, the value of boxing among the working classes 
must at the same time be estimated, and as a corollary the 
dependence of the vitality of boxing upon professionalism. 

The protagonists of pugilism have stated their case from the 
view-point of general resultant good, frequently and with some 
success. Control of temper and physical condition are perhaps their 
strongest arguments. The opposition may cry out that other and 
less barbarous causes produce like effects. That is chiefly a 
question of degree. If a man can keep his temper when he is 
hit on the nose, he is @ priort more likely to keep it in all changes 
and chances of life than a man whose only criterion has been to 
trip up over a skipping-rope. As regards physical condition 
the present writer can speak from personal experience. In his 
own case condition told far more directly in a novices’ boxing 
contest at Oxford than in running in an Inter-’Varsity flat race 
or in rowing in the Hights. ‘‘ Ah!” say the opposition, “ see 
then the grave danger of strain for poor, ill-fed, undersized boys! ” 
Without going into too great detail on this matter at the present 
stage, it will suffice to state the fact that in boxing the human 
element gives out at a point of strain far below that which it is 
possible to reach in either running or rowing. Men who appear 
to be in the last stages of exhaustion in the ring will have com- 
pletely recovered within five minutes. An oarsman or a runner 
is frequently prostrated for an hour or more. With regard 
to the risk involved in the actual physical violence of a struggle, 
it is true that there have been cases where a bully has half killed 
a weaker vessel with the boxing-gloves. This proves nothing, 
except that such combats have been improperly supervised ; 
otherwise they would have been stopped long before that stage 
was reached. Boxing implies supervised contests, and can 
scarcely be called to account for the vagaries of extraneous 
libertines. 
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To revert to the main theme of the present argument, the 
value of boxing to the working classes, it is at least significant 
that the practical value of a few pairs of the gloves in East End 
boys’ and youths’ clubs has been vouched for repeatedly and 
convincingly, and by persons who have no interest in boxing for 
its own sake. Lads who would be attracted by nothing else 
in the first instance will come in from the streets for a few rounds, 
Until street life is made slightly less unclean by a paternal govern- 
ment, that can scarcely be regarded as anything but beneficial, 
For brutality, go to the streets—not to a boxing-show or a club- 
room. For chastity—if a man is living intemperately he will 
not risk the ring; or should he, the contest will be stopped in 
half a minute. For foul language—an oath in the ring would be 
as out of order as a bird of paradise in Bermondsey. One does not 
hold that a successful boxer must ipso facto become an archangel 
—merely that boxing tends towards cleanliness and control, and 
has therefore a strong claim to be encouraged among a class 
of people whose environment fosters dirt and depression, and who, 
having seemingly nothing to lose, incline towards intemperance 
in such pleasures as are within their grasp. Without those two 
cardinal virtues, the moral education of a human soul is, to say 
the least, badly handicapped. 

Very good. Encourage boxing by all means. But cana 
Christian Government allow men to earn their daily bread by 
beating their neighbour’s face for the gratification of a morbid- 
minded mob ? 

Granted that professionalism in all forms of sport is, from an 
idealistic standpoint, not absolutely good, it must be remembered 
that we deal purely in the relative. Civilisation itself is a com- 
promise, whereby we hope to gain a trifle more than we lose. 
Professionalism in relation to the terms of modern life cannot 
be accounted wholly bad. It is so easy and so common to apply 
the standards of idealism as practical criticisms of what we do 
not like. It is hard to see that the ethical good of the Stock 
Exchange is really any loftier in degree than that of the prize 
ring. Legislation against the former would be quite as easy from 
a purely ethical standpoint. 

We have, it is hoped, arrived at the fact that boxing has 
beneficial tendencies. Bring in the human element of the 
classes with which we are mainly concerned, and it will be found 
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that boxing cannot thrive without two factors—heroes and 
funds. This may surely be accepted as axiomatic. Some sort 
of inspiration is needed in every kind of human activity. In 
the ordinary workaday world it is bread and butter. Outside 
of that it must either be a person or an ideal. Such ideals as 
come within the reach of the masses are invariably represented 
or conveyed through an individual. One need only consider 
the great religions of the world to realise this. Those fine 
intellects who can gather the inspiration of their lives from an 
abstract idea are few in number, and even among them the 
thought derives at least part of its power as being the creation 
of the personal thinker. Now a hero may be defined as one 
who has attained superlative excellence in a sphere of general 
interest. Such a sphere may be represented by an abstract 
quality like courage, or by a concrete fact like war. In a sense, 
certainly in the concrete sense, all heroes are professionals. 
The difference between the soldier hero and the pugilist hero is 
onlyindegree. The one risks his life for the good of his country ; 
the other, so that he may thereby earn his living. We encourage 
a man to die in our own defence, but not to protect himself. 

Now the only method of attaining superlative excellence 
open to the boxer of the working classes is by becoming a pro- 
fessional. As such, if he is successful, he becomes an inspiration. 
A moderate fiddler who has heard Kreisler play, first wishes 
to break his own violin, and then goes home and practises his 
family to distraction. If it can be accepted that the professional 
pugilist acts as a direct stimulus upon a form of recreation that 
is positively beneficial to a class, for whose problems no social 
economist has yet been able to evolve a single wholly satisfactory 
solution in any one direction, he thereby justifies his existence. 
He relies upon hero-worship. Hero-worship is the one vital 
element remaining to humanity as a whole. It is consequently 
labelled “early Victorian” and placed in the mental dust-bin 
by those who dominate modern thought. Their existence depends 
upon being a little in advance of the truth. If any doubt the 
reality of this influence of heroism as applied to boxing, they might 
consider for a moment one example. Boxing at the public 
schools has really prospered only since the institution of the 
public schools competition at Aldershot—a field for heroes. 

It is often stated that to box for a living must have a bad 
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effect upon the character. We are no more concerned with 
the private morals of professional fighters than we are with 
those of Cabinet Ministers. They are not displayed before the 
public. If they are questionable, it is at least arguable that there 
would have been even less restraint had their possessors elected 
the calling of, for instance, gas-fitter. As a matter of fact 
pugilists could, as a class, make to their critics the retort of 


John Tanner in Man and Superman: “When you want. 


to give me a piece of your mind, you ask yourself as a just and 
upright man what is the worst you can fairly say of me. Thief, 
liar, forger, adulterer, perjurer, glutton, drunkard? Not one 
of these names fits me.” They are a very average, orderly, 
sober type of citizen. How many professions can thus combine 
heroism with respectability? Analyse the essential benefit 
to humanity of any dozen professions adopted by the working 
classes. Very few will be found to achieve more than temporary 
convenience to the fellow being combined with profit to the 
operator. 

It is difficult to prove that professional pugilism degrades 
the individual. It is certain that the existence of the paid 
expert stimulates the popularity of boxing. Boxing itself is the 
finest tonic that has been evolved for those qualities which the 
pessimists maintain are becoming less and less obvious in our 
nation as a whole—stubbornness in adversity; readiness for 
opportunity; control; physical well-being; a smile even in 
defeat. To encourage the least of those attributes in a single 
slum-bred boy is surely an act of grace. 

We have come then to the conclusion that there are in the 
career of a professional pugilist elements which can be fairly 
described as tending towards moral good. The question remains 
whether the risk involved to contestants more than counter- 
balances this tendency. As a side issue arising from the main 
question of risk, the charge of brutality must be dealt with. Let 
the hostile critic examine the statistics of the ring. He will 
see that the risk to life and limb in boxing is considerably less 
than that which the ordinary man incurs in crossing a London 
street. He will be totally unconvinced, because somebody has 
manufactured an epigram about statistics. Proverbs have 
been described as crystallised untruths. For instance, “ Slow 
but sure wins the race.” Epigrams are far more pernicious. 
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They merely dress truth in a smart falsehood. ‘‘ Anything can 
be proved by statistics *’—even the truth. But one says it 
with a smile of gentle tolerance that leads to the gnashing of 
teeth. It has been acknowledged to the critic that there is a risk 
in boxing, and he must straightway know what it amounts to. 

Controversy has flourished over the “ knock-out blow.” It 
has been suggested that if this method of attack were abolished no 
further objections would be raised. There seems to be a very 
general impression that the blow is a mysterious trick which can 
only be achieved in one particular way. People urge that a 
man should be disqualified for attempting to deliver it. The 
referee should apparently anticipate the deliberate wickedness 
of the combatant concerned, step into the ring and request 
him to retire. Now any blow that incapacitates a man for 
the space of ten seconds can be defined as a “ knock-out blow.” 
True, there is one way in which the result can be achieved more 
easily than in any other, but it means lightning quickness, and 
if unsuccessful the experimenter lays himself peculiarly open to 
receive on his own person one of the other half-dozen hits which 
will assuredly place him on his back. When the men are evenly 
matched, he is just as likely to miss as to hit. If his opponent 
is exhausted, he will certainly not resort to a form of attack which 
implies risk to himself even from a weary foeman. The point 
is that by abolishing one form of blow, the possibility of the 
“knock-out ” cannot be avoided. A man is often incapacitated 
for ten seconds by a comparatively light blow delivered by the 
merest accident. If a combatant has out-pointed his adversary 
for nine rounds out of ten, and in the last round incapacitates 
the other by chance (as for instance a wild rush by his opponent, 
a light counter, added to the force of the misjudged attack), 
is he thereby to lose the fight, and a considerable sum which his wife 
wants for the children’s clothes? The thing is absurd. Boxing 
can no more be divorced from the possibility of one or other 
combatant being knocked out, than can hunting from the 
circumstance that horses occasionally stumble. 

To a trained man the risk implied in being knocked out is 
but small. The untrained man is almost inevitably beaten on 
points. He becomes exhausted quickly, and the “ knock-out ” 
is unnecessary. It may happen accidentally, just as a steeple- 
jack may fall by chance. The only difference is that in the one 
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case the public cannot see what good arises from the accident. 
in the other, it has probably watched the addition of at least 
one brick to a church steeple. 

The belief is apparently held in some quarters that the 
“knock-out blow ” is equivalent to the infliction of unnecessary 
suffering upon a man already brought to the last pitch of human 
endurance. It cannot be too often repeated that brutality 
is not for one moment tolerated in boxing. Brutality may be 
defined as the conscious infliction of suffering. It is implied 
that the victim is unable to resist effectually. A man who hits 
his wife over the head with his naked fist is brutal. If she takes 
the fire-irons to him she does not incur the same charge. In 
boxing, if the naked fist of physical strength completely outweighs 
the fire-irons of scientific defence, the contest is stopped, long before 
the definition of brutality can be applied. 

Some of the hardest fights that occur in the ring take place 
at the Universities and in the Public Schools Competitions. 
Devoted parents do not find their offspring brutal or brutalised— 
nor does the present writer know of a single case of permanent 
physical harm having resulted. This is a telling point, for these 
contests (pace a recent article in the Spectator) are far more often 
than professional fights decided by the “‘ knock-out,” and the 
schoolboy or undergraduate is naturally by no means so hardened 
to the reception of physical punishment as those who earn their 
bread by the art. In a word, the “ knock-out” must stay, 
or boxing degenerate to a mere form of indoor exercise. By all 
means eliminate that form of attack delicately described as the 
‘kidney punch.” Itis dangerous; it is not anessential of British 
boxing; it can be checked by any competent referee. But do not 
devitalise the sport by forcing the argument that if one thing 
can be dispensed with, there is no case for the retention of another. 

It is always more difficult to convince by negative argument 
than by positive, but it is a telling fact that no line of attack has: 
been pushed home as yet, to carry conclusively the position. 
which the opponents of boxing desire to occupy. Briefly, there: 
is no denying the fact that so long as the ring is under efficient: 
control, the drawbacks to the sport of boxing are reduced to almost: 
negligible proportions. Therein lies the kernel of the matter.. 
At the present time, the controlling body of the premier club 
connected with the sport is composed of individuals of impeccable 
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reputation, who are known to have the truest interests of boxing 
at heart. Any competition held under their auspices is conducted 
with the most scrupulous fairness and under the most exacting 
conditions for the ensurance of order and decorum. ‘The influence 
of the club is widespread; their rules are almost invariably 
adopted in Great Britain. 

But whilst their position is sufficiently strong to tall uence, there 
is no real power to direct. To ensure the position of boxing in 
the future there is grave need of an ultimate authority, co-ordina- 
ting and controlling British boxing and boxers throughout the 
land. The position of affairs at the moment would foster any 
attempt in such a direction. The law has grown anxious, and 
needs more security than can be given by a single show-promoter, 
eager to make what he can out of any given contest. A con- 
trolling body, composed of men of substance and repute, would 
form a sponsor with whom the authorities would readily co- 
operate. If no contests, amateur or professional, were permitted 
to take place in public except under the auspices of such an 
association, the police would have a simple task, and the position 
of boxing would be assured. An organisation of this nature 
would necessarily be large, but funds derived from a small 
percentage on the profits of all contests or exhibitions should 
amply provide for working expenses. 

The big purse, the raucous correspondence, all the lime- 
light.and grease-paint effects that are just now slowly but surely 
beginning to pervade the whole atmosphere of the ring, could 
be brought under control. Boxing is only dangerous and brutal 
when divorced from authority. If the law of a land is strong, 
a man may remain for his whole life a Sunday school teacher. 
If the law grows weak, that same man may in time murder his 
aunt with the bread-knife. 

To sum up, the beneficial tendencies inherent in boxing are 
such that, unless very good cause is shown to counteract, the 
British nation cannot lightly afford to erase the sport com- 
pletely from its scheme of life upon a moment’s outcry. Let it 
be known that the law is against boxing, and boxing will die as 
surely as did the Prize Ring. The disadvantages of the sport 
are extraneous and curable. Let us take unto ourselves the words 
of the great Dr. Johnson, “ Rid your minds of cant.” Let 
us, on the one hand, rid our minds of the cant of supposing 
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that a professional pugilist is a cross between a Parisian apache 
and a homicidal maniac; from the cant of confusing endurance 
with brutality; from the cant of phrases like “ the degrading 
influence of the ring,” in a country which allows three families 
of wastrel humanity to exist in a single squalid room. And on 
the other, by all means let us refrain from uttering the word 
“boxing” as though it were “ beatitude”; from regarding 
the sport as the highest aim in life, instead of a factor, with certain 
necessary drawbacks, towards bringing down the balance of our 
civilised compromise a little further on the right side; from 
shouting to high Heaven that the country is going to the dogs, 
when a contest which means nothing but calculating mercenariness 
is stopped. 

There is danger lest the ring be torn to pieces as much by 
those who love as by those who hate. The ring is worth saving. 
If any doubt this, let him ask himself of the impression left on 
his mind by a fight such as this. It was but three rounds in an 
Inter-University competition. In round 1, the Oxford man 
was knocked down twice. Each time he scrambled up as quickly 
as he could and faced his opponent, who already began to weat 
the flush of victory. In round 2, the Oxford man fought as 
it were for his life—the art of self-defence personified—keeping 
his distance, thwarting the over-confident rushes of his foe. Thus 
by round 3, Richard was himself again, the tables were completely 
turned, and ten seconds were slowly counted over the prostrate 
light-blue colours. Endurance, skill, attack—above all a calm 
cheerfulness—and within a minute from the end the fierce com- 
batants were shaking hands and patting each other on the back. 

Can any sport present a more convincing lesson? Canany man 
escape a thrill of pride? Can he, moreover, refrain from doing 
his small best to keep alive the real spirit which underlies the 
Noble Art of Self Defence? It is time the issue were faced; 
and faced with a united front. It may appear out of all right 
proportion to force so seemingly light a matter upon the notice 
of the Mother of Parliaments. Yet must there have been a 
very vital spark within that Mouse whereof the Mountain was 
in labour. 


Haroutp CLAUGHTON. 


THE RE-UNIFICATION OF ITALY 


Durine the course of the last four months, the attention of the 
world in general has been largely, and somewhat unexpectedly, 
centred upon Italy. That this attention has not been altogether 
of a benevolent nature on the part of a section of the English 
public, and that certain organs of the English Press have shown 
little discrimination in their readiness to give publicity to un- 
founded charges against the honour and humanity of a nation 
which had every right to expect more generous and more loyal 
treatment from Englishmen, is not a matter which need be 
dwelt upon at any length in these pages. These charges have 
now been fully and authoritatively disproved. The only thing 
left to deplore is that they should ever have found an echo in 
English journals, or have been accepted as possible by any 
portion of the English public. That this should have been the 
case may be forgiven by Italians; but it will certainly not be 
forgotten. To say that public attention has of late been centred 
upon Italy, however, is by no means to say that it has been 
centred upon the Italians. Now, English sentiment towards 
Italy has always been supposed to be one of traditional and, 
indeed, of hereditary friendship; and I fear that I am giving 
myself but a thankless task in seeking to show that this friendship 
has been based on the unstable foundations of a misconception. 
Nevertheless, a very long, and, as my Italian friends are good 
enough to tell me, intimate study of modern Italian life has con- 
vinced me that, although Italy has been made the object of a 
sentimental and esthetic regard on the part of my compatriots 
for many generations, they have made no effort to include the 
Italians in their affections. And in this conclusion, I may add, 
I find myself supported by all Italians who are in a competent 
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position to gauge the true value of the traditional friendship 
existing between the two countries. 

There is no nation in Europe, excepting, perhaps, the German, 
which occupies itself so largely and so continuously with Italian 
matters as our own: and yet at the same time there is no nation 
which so systematically and so obstinately declines to recognise 
the fact that Italy was made for the Italians, and not for foreigners, 
The yearly output of English books dealing with what are, after 
all, Italian possessions—things artistic, literary, architectural, 
topographical, social, and what not—is, as we all know, enormous; 
while the yearly output of English people who spend a few weeks 
or months in the chief cities of Italy probably exceeds that of 
any other nation. It might reasonably be supposed that this 
immense interest displayed by English admirers of Italy would 
have contributed to a real and intimate understanding between the 
two peoples; or, at any rate, to a genuine acquaintanceship on 
the part of our compatriots with Italians—since these last have 
comparatively litile opportunity of studying the English in 
England. I am not in the least afraid of being contradicted by 
any possible Italian reader of these pages when I affirm that not 
only does it contribute to nothing of the kind, but that, on the 
whole, it produces a very reverse effect. We may, I think, leave 
aside the impression of English friendship produced on the Italians 
by English visitors to Italy, since with by far the greater number 
of these travellers in their country Italians are not brought into 
anything but the most superficial contact. The Italians, therefore, 
have to judge of this friendship by what they read in English 
books, or see quoted from English newspapers and reviews. 
Now, these English works on Italy, it is perfectly true, are very 
often admirable of their kind. They overflow with knowledge— 
artistic, historical, political, and also topographical. They are 
works which, in many cases, cultivated Italians study both with 
pleasure and with profit, and which they frankly confess to be 
superior in technical value to the majority of books published in 
Italy dealing with similar subjects. This being so, it may well 
be asked why these works should almost invariably have an 
irritating rather than an agreeable effect upon Italian suscepti- 
bilities. To such a question I can only give the answer that 
very many Italians have given me; and I must confess that I 
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have lived long enough among them thoroughly to realise the 
justice of that answer. 

These books, my Italian friends say, are very admirable in 
so far as they deal with our external attributes, our history, our 
art, our climate and scenery, our monuments, and our past: but, 
in so far as they deal with ourselves, which is for the most part 
very little, they are very often insults. There is a subdominant 
note of patronage audible whenever your English writers conde- 
scend to speak of other things than those we have mentioned— 
and we are a little weary of being told about our past. And if 
your writers speak of our present, it is as likely as not in order to 
rebuke us for being unworthy of our heritage, to discourse of 
and to us as though we were children; or, at the best, as though 
we were an unstable, excitable, and unreliable people. They ignore, 
or deny to us altogether, those qualities which we know ourselves 
to possess as a nation, and which we are convinced will not 
fail us in the hour of need. 

I believe, as I have said before, this answer to be both just and 
logical. The truth is that, to the Italian of the present day, 
English friendship represents merely an esthetic sentiment for 
the Italy of the past, for such present external attributes as 
climate and scenery, and for survivals of medizval popular cus- 
toms which are none the less pernicious to social progress because 
they happen.to be picturesque. The modern Italian has little 
use for such a friendship. He is not sentimental, and sentimen- 
tality does not appeal to him. While fully recognising the pro- 
found knowledge of the Italy of yesterday that a large number of 
English admirers of his country possess, he resents the equally 
profound ignorance they exhibit concerning the Italy of to-day ; 
the disdainful lack of appreciation, and the strange misconcep- 
tions of his national character which these admirers are so apt to 
display not only in their writings, but in their general attitude. 
He very naturally dislikes to be lectured on his moral, social, and 
artistic shortcomings, by those of a different blood and race from 
his own, who are completely unable to realise that the Latin and 
the Anglo-Saxon mind do not always see things from the same 
point of view. Above all, and more especially, I fear, of recent 
weeks, he weighs English friendship in the balance as an 
asset, and finds it wanting—not in esthetic sentimentality 
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for Italy, but in human sympathy with and understanding of 
Italians. 

That this lack of sympathy and understanding should have been 
so markedly displayed at the commencement of the struggle in 
which the Italians are now engaged, is, as I think, especially to be 
deplored; and this for no reasons having any connection with 
sentiment. That English attention has not been in reality 
centred upon the Italians during the last four months, but merely 
upon an Italy which belongs largely to the past, is conclusively 
proved by the fact that scarcely any allusion is made by the 
English Press, or by individuals whose criticisms of the policy of 
Italy have certainly not been subdued in their tone, to the remark- 
able transformation which the Italian people is undergoing at the 
present moment—or, as it would be more accurate to say, has 
already undergone. 

I am convinced, however, that had the majority of my com- 
patriots possessed the slightest idea as to the deep significance of 
the “‘ psychological moment ”’ which the Italian nation is now ex- 
periencing, or any suspicion that such a moment were imminent, 
their criticisms would have been of a different nature. A real 
understanding of the character of the people which we English, 
with a few exceptions, have for long accustomed ourselves to 
regard as merely an interesting and picturesque race, would have 
revealed the superficial quality of those criticisms even before 
they were made. Such an understanding would have prevented, 
too, that outburst of hysterical British sentimentalism, cleverly 
excited by unscrupulous agents, which, in utter ignorance of the 
real condition of affairs, selected a more than usually inopportune 
moment for its vapourings. 

Unfortunately, to the mass of the British people, for the 
ignorant must ever be in the majority, Italians are synony- 
mous with ice-cream vendors, barrel-organs, monkeys, and 
waiters. Concerning these last, lest I should be supposed 
to be casting a slur on brave men, I hasten to add that 
hundreds of Italian waiters employed in England and other 
foreign countries have voluntarily offered to give up their posts 
in order to rejoin their army, and that many are actually 
fighting for their country in Tripoli. But this detail is only 
one among many to which I shall have presently to allude in 
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connection with the extraordinary national movement actually 
taking place in Italy. 

The Italians of to-morrow are not the Italians of yesterday. 
They are in process of formation to-day; and the process is one 
of amazing interest, and fraught, perhaps, with consequences no 
less surprising. It is not too much to say that, in the short space 
of the last four months, Italy has passed through a period of re- 
unification. It may even be said, indeed, that she has achieved 
what she had not completely attained in the course of the last 
forty years. No keen observer of the social conditions of modern 
Italy previous to the outbreak of the war with Turkey could fail 
to detect in those conditions the almost complete absence of the 
most important factor in true national life—that of public opinion. 
I do not mean to imply that public opinion was non-existent, 
for this would be an exaggeration. It existed, but in a dormant 
state—or rather, in a state which was something more than semi- 
suppressed, for want of any national call to cause it to assert 
itself. The organs of the Press, perhaps, were scarcely con- 
scious of the presence of this immense inert body only needing an 
inspiration to cause it to spring into action and make its power 
felt throughout the length and breadth of the land. Political 
questions were too varied, or of too transitory a character to stir 
it otherwise than superficially, and the rise and fall of political 
parties left it more or less indifferent. The Socialists, it is true, 
took advantage of its inertia to propagate their doctrines. 1 
have a very healthy detestation of Socialism, and especially ot 
English Socialism, but I should not be faithful to my subject 
were | not to express my belief that Italian Socialism, which is 
rather constructive than destructive, has played a not inconsider- 
able part in laying foundations for that public opinion in Italy 
which has recently burs* ~ . iife with such magnificent and 
irresistible force. I have y little doubt that it will prove 
to have been a case of Frankenstein and his monster, so far as 
Italian Socialism is concerr ed—but even Frankensteins ought to 
be given their just due. At the first Unification of Italy—for 
| firmly believe that the Italians of to-morrow will look back upon 
the period through which tieir country is now passing as their 
second, and even more glorious Unification—the diversity of 
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of the formation of any genuine and consolidated force of public 
opinion; while religion still occupied a place in politics from which 
the good sense of the Italians has deposed it. Italy, indeed, was 
made; but it yet remained, as Massimo d’Azeglio foresaw, to 
make Italians. They have been made to-day. From the Alps to 
the far Sicilian shores; from across the oceans; from all the 
countries of the two worlds, Italians have responded to the call 
of their country. Even the Church, once the bitter enemy to 
Italian unity, has blessed the new sons of Italy in their struggle 
with their country’s foes. Italians at heart, her priests are 
sharing the dangers of the battle-fields, risking their lives, and 
worse than their lives, at the hands of fanatic and treacherous 
adversaries in order nobly to perform their duty in ministering 
to the wounded and the dying. This fact is in itself of supreme 
importance, for it finally disposes of the erroneous impression 
that the modern Italian clergy are hostile to the Italian State. 
The action of Pope Pius X. in disallowing any attempt to 
regard the present war as a struggle between the Cross and 
the Crescent was an action at once just, from the standpoint 
of a neutral though spiritual Sovereign, and wise in view of 
the state of international politics. From every rank of life, 
from palaces and from the humblest peasant dwellings, the 
new sons of Italy have cheerfully placed their lives and their 
services at the disposal of their country, very many of them 
not having been legally called upon to do so. And yet the 
Italians are not a military nation: by which I merely mean 
to say that they are not imbued with that spirit of militarism 
waich is the curse of their near neighbours—and of the world. The 
war with Abyssinia failed to arouse any spark of real enthusiasm 
in the country, or any real patriotic feeling. Public opinion 
grumbled sleepily, but it took no genuine action. Its time had 
not yet come. Behind the Italian army and navy there to-day 
stands the Italian people, calm, confident, assured of the justice 
of its cause, a nation truly united as it has never been before. 
There is no “ mafficking” in Italy. Her sons who are not 
fighting for their country are not disgracing it. Those of them 
who have not been called upon to rejoin the colours are worthily 
maintaining the national dignity at home, giving freely, and 
often out of scanty means, in order that Italy may carry civilisa- 
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tion and humane government to a barbarous land in which the 
curse of slave-traffic still exists. 

It is perhaps because there is no “ mafficking ” in Italy that 
the Milan correspondent of a great London daily paper attempts 
to prove that there is no public feeling in Italy regarding the war, 
unless it be a despondent and adverse one. I have his article 
before me as I write. It betrays in every line of it the profound 
ignorance of Italians which obtains even among Englishmen other- 
wise well informed about Italy. It is not by “ mafficking ” that 
a sensible and self-respecting people declares its sentiments in 
time of war. I have looked in vain for any thoughtful or just 
appreciation of the remarkable upheaval of Italian public opinion, 
which has practically transformed Italy into a new nation, in the 
English Press. If it is alluded to at all, it is with a sneer, as an 
article manufactured by the Government and the Ministerial Press. 
I find no mention of the amazing series of letters written by 
soldiers of all grades—some of them peasants—from the seat of 
war to their families in Italy. These letters are constantly being 
published in the Italian journals, and they are documents of more 
than usual human interest. That they are spurious, or manu- 
factured to order, 1 am prepared emphatically to deny, for it so 
happens that in certain cases I am in a position to be able to prove 
tothe contrary. There is not the remotest hint in any one of these 
letters as to acts of cruelty, of bloodthirstiness, or of any conduct 
dishonourable to a soldier. How should the writers have men- 
tioned things which had had no existence save in the imagination 
of foreign journalists who were many miles away from Tripoli 
during the suppression of the Arab revolt? But, as I have said 
before, it is not my intention to dilate upon this matter. I have 
already upheld the humanity of the Italian soldiers to the best 
of my ability elsewhere. 

I notice, as I have said, very little allusion in the English 
Press to this second Unification of Italy which, created by 
an irresistible and overwhelming flood of public opinion, has 
astounded even Italians themselves. The fact would seem to 
me to indicate either a surprising lack of perception on the part of 
English journalism, or a strange indifference to the consequences 
this transformation may bring in its train. That this movement 
is merely a temporary outburst of popular enthusiasm, destined 
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to die away so soon as peace is proclaimed, no one who has 
followed it, and studied its far-reaching effects in the country 
towns and villages of Italy, will for a moment believe. To use a 
vulgarism—it has come to stay. Apparently it has come with 
suddenness; and this might lead superficial observers to suppose 
it to be ephemeral. This transformation, this national leap 
towards a second and final re-unification, has, as I believe, been 
steadily growing for many years. It has existed beneath the 
surface, gradually but surely pushing its way upward, and waiting 
only its opportunity to spring into life. It is impossible that a 
people which had achieved so much in the course of half a century 
should not possess a latent reserve of virile energy. It is, of 
course, natural that the sudden and energetic action of a race 
which the English public had hitherto regarded with benevolence 
as existing for no other purpose than to minister to the esthetic 
pleasures of foreigners, should have come as a shock of surprise. 
The Italians were tacitly assumed to be a happy-go-lucky people, 
incapable of much else than composing operas and pulling down 
classical buildings. That a few individual Italians should be 
prominent in science, or in any other useful and practical subjects, 
is still regarded in England as an accident, and as rather a strange 
accident. It has never seemed to strike English critics that not 
only are such individuals of far more service to the needs of a 
young and progressing nation than any of the great artists of the 
cinquecento could be, but that their very existence denotes the facile 
adaptation of Italian intellect to the exigencies of the present age. 
As to believing that Italians could be capable of successful organi- 
sation in any form, this has been, hitherto, an impossibility to 
the great majority of their English judges. The Italian army, 
because it had met with disaster fifteen years ago in Abyssinia, 
must be bad and inefficient; the Italian navy, a navy existing 
largely on paper, and of no use in warfare. The Italian monarchy 
must be in momentary danger of collapse. 

Only the other day I read in the columns of the Morning 
Post a letter from a correspondent stating that it was no 
secret that had the Italian Government not made war on 
Turkey, the Monarchy would have shared the same fate as 
that of Portugal. Such assertions would be comic, were they 
not a proof of the utter ignorance of English people regarding 
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Italian popular feeling. Then again, always according to 
English suppositions, Italian finance must be in a deplor- 
able state, and all Italians, of course, miserably poor. In the 
district in which I reside the peasants are anything but poor. I 
know of some who have considerable sums to their credit in the 
banks. Financial conditions, of course, vary in different parts of 
Italy ; but the truth is that there is far more money among the 
peasant classes than is usually supposed to be the case, and this is 
largely due to the Credit Banks and other economic institutions 
which have spread so remarkably throughout the country in quite 
recent years. As to the indifference of popular feeling towards the 
war, which certain English journals have insisted upon, a sum 
considerably exceeding two million francs has been already sub- 
scribed by all classes of the community in aid of the families of 
the wounded and the dead, and money 1s still flowing in. But all 
this is by the way. The awakening on the part of Italy’s English 
friends to the fact that Italians counted for something in Italy 
came when the ultimatum to Turkey was delivered. It was a 
rude awakening, and I can well imagine that the sentimental 
friends of Italy and the despisers of Italians were excessively 
annoyed. For want of a better explanation of Italian audacity 
in behaving in so unexpected a manner, Italy’s action was termed 
an act of aggression, of brigandage, and of other graceful pro- 
ceedings of the kind. I am not going to enter into this question, 
since it has been admirably dealt with, and the superficiality of 
English criticism on Italian action completely exposed in an 
article over the signature of ‘‘ Tobruk,” published in the November 
number of this Review. Iam merely concerned in pointing out the 
fact that, had the English public considered it to be worth its 
while to cultivate a practical acquaintance with the Italians, 
rather than an esthetic and sentimental friendship for an Italy 
belonging to the past, much trouble might have been avoided, and 
much bad blood prevented. It is useless, however, to cry over 
spilt milk. The mischief is done, and the only thing that now 
remains to do is to endeavour to repair it. 

Whether we English like it, or not, we are confronted 
by a very remarkable, I will not say change, but develop- 
ment in the spirit of a nation with which we have always 
been on terms of friendliness, at least officially. That nation 
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has now afforded us indisputable proof that she is not the 
quantité négligeable which a great many of us who had not 
taken the trouble to make acquaintance with her people had 
imagined her to be. She has presented us with the spectacle, 
unique, I think, in modern times, of a people absolutely unanimous 
in its determination to consolidate its public opinion irrespective 
of party politics. We have seen the political parties of this nation 
—republicans, socialists, and clericals—all sink their respective 
differences in order to rally round the Monarchy and their com- 
mon country. We have to realise that the spoilt child of Europe, 
at whose birth we like to think we played the useful part of mid- 
wife, has suddenly developed into a strong man. We have no 
longer to think only of Italy; we have to think of the Italians, 
It is not probable—perhaps it is almost impossible—that the 
balance of power in Europe will long continue in its present 
condition; and what the ultimate outcome of the Italo-Turkish 
War may be, who can yet say? One result, however, it will 
assuredly have, for Italy will retain the African provinces she has 
conquered from the Turks, if not as yet from the Arabs, and she 
will found a second Spezia on the Egyptian border. 

Setting aside all considerations of sentiment, are we wise— 
have we been wise—in deliberately playing into the hands of 
those who desire nothing better than to see a permanent estrange- 
ment between ourselves and a great Mediterranean Power? I 
have endeavoured to keep sentiment as much as possible out of 
my argument; but, after all, sentiment plays a considerable part 
in international politics, even in these prosaic days. That very 
deplorable impressions have been created among Italians by the 
readiness of the English public to join in the outcry against their 
legitimate and unavoidable action in Tripoli, I am in a position 
personally to know. Austrian and German attacks upon Italian 
honour, proceeding from Jewish syndicates, have been regarded 
with comparative indifference; but that England should have 
joined in these attacks has been a bitter blow. This in itself proves 
that, notwithstanding the justifiable resentment at the traditional 
English misconceptions of them as a people, traditional English 
friendship for Italy still counts for something in their eyes. It 
seems to me that this last should constitute a basis upon which 
to found a more complete understanding of the Italian people, 
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and to remove from our midst those misconceptions which have 
until now made the mutual relations between the two countries 
rest on little more than a somewhat one-sided sentimentalism. 
But to achieve this end there must be no more patronage of the 
spoilt child—but full recognition of the right of the grown man 
to act as seems best to him in matters concerning his own house. 
It is surely much to be hoped, for all reasons, political as well as 
sentimental, that our future relations with Italy will not suffer 
from the severe strain to which they have been recently exposed. 
But if this is to be the case, it will be necessary for my compatriots 
to cease from perpetually proclaiming their love for Italy while at 
the same time misjudging and underrating the Italians. A friend- 
ship of so doubtful a quality leaves nothing but resentment in the 
Italian mind. And, above all, it would be well both for friendship 
and interest’s sake that Englishmen should not ignore or mis- 
apprehend the true significance of this re-unification of Italy which 
is taking place under their eyes; but that they should study 
it with sympathy, and take its moral lessons to heart. 


Ricuarp Baaor. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 
1 


Tae Canadian Parliament reassembled on January 17 for a session 
which is certain to last at least three months. Nothing has hap- 
pened during the Christmas recess which is likely to lighten the 
dismal task of the Opposition leaders. Nobody attaches the 
slightest importance to the rumours persistently circulated by 
some of the Liberal journals, that Mr. Henri Bourassa is to be 
admitted to the Cabinet. The Borden Administration is obviously 
independent of the forces of Quebec Nationalism which were 
called into being to break down the personal ascendency of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier in the French-Canadian Province and, the purpose 
of mobilisation having been fulfilled, are no longer at the disposal 
of Papineau’s eloquent and picturesque grandson. As yet Mr. 
Bourassa has merely proved himself capable of that power of 
destructive criticism which enables a politician to cut a brilliant 
figure during an electoral campaign at the cost of being ignored 
even by his friends, when the struggle is over and constructive 
statesmanship once more comes to its own. He still has a future 
as well as a past, but many shrewd observers of men and affairs 
jn Canada are of opinion that he lacks the “ transcontinental 
mind ” which is the sine qud non of all-Canadian statesmanship 
and that his political influence will never extend beyond the 
boundaries of Quebec—except when men of wider views and a 
more comprehensive grasp of Federal policy are able to use him 
as a@ weapon in ocean-to-ocean controversies. In a word, they 
regard him as a successor not of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, but of the 
late Honoré Mercier. In my judgment he is still a sword—but a 
sword that is sheathed for the time being. But if the Liberal 
party is to be reconstructed on an all-Canadian basis, the work 
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must begin in Quebec, and the only chance of success there, is to 
bring about a reconciliation, or at any rate an armistice, between 
the remnant of the ex-Prime Minister’s following and the seceders 
who flung up their caps for Mr. Bourassa in the glorious month 
of September last. But it is impossible to believe that the vexed 
question of Naval policy can for the present lead to any overt 
or even covert breach between the Borden Cabinet and the French- 
Canadian Nationalists who assisted for various reasons in the 
defeat of the Reciprocity movement. Mr. Borden’s frank declara- 
tion that the matter of a Canadian separate Navy will not be 
finally settled until the Admiralty and the people of Canada have 
been consulted postpones the inevitable controversy for a few 
months. He cannot, of course, satisfy everybody in regard to 
this important problem and will not attempt to do so. But it is 
certain (1) that the new Naval policy, when it has been worked 
out, will add more to the fund of sea-power which is the Empire’s 
sole security than the more pretentious scheme of his prede- 
cessor, and (2) that inter alia Canada will no longer buy obsolete 
warships in order to make a show at the least possible cost— 
a form of economy which disgusts self-respecting Canadians, 
who do not wish to hear their fleet described as a second-hand 
armament. 

Though the new Administration will not hold aloof (as its 
predecessor did, ostentatiously at times) from questions of Imperial 
policy that may arise from time to time, the business of the 
present session will be chiefly concerned with Canada’s domestic 
affairs. Within that sphere there is no lack of pressing problems. 
In the first place, there are the difficulties arising out of the 
Papal Decree Ne Temere, the promulgation of which is bitterly 
resented in Ontario and the Western Provinces. The solution of 
the problem so unwisely propounded by Ultramontane influences 
at home will be found more difficult in Canada than in Ireland, 
seeing that it is very doubtful indeed whether the Federal Govern- 
ment has any constitutional right to interfere with the marriage 
laws of the French-Canadian Provinces. But the common sense 
of the vast majority of Canadians should suffice to prevent a 
widespread revival of time-dishonoured religious animosities— 
the more readily as mixed marriages are very rare indeed in Canada 
and are almost always contracted by esprits forts who snap their 
fingers at all the hierarchies. Secondly, there is the question of 
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assisting the great transcontinental railways in being and ip 
becoming, which must be carefully discussed. Thirdly, there jg 
the reform of the Civil Service. Before Christmas a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed to study this third problem “ with a view 
to devising measures for greater efficiency and economy,” and it 
is sincerely to be hoped that the abolition of the patronage system 
(which practically gives every Ministerial member a monopoly 
of the appointments within the limits of his constituency) will be 
strongly advocated in its final report. But it is much to be feared 
that this and other evils, collectively constituting a “ spoils 
system,” cannot be completely eradicated until Canada passes 
through an era of short-lived Administrations. Remembering 
what happened in 1896, when every Conservative official was 
removed to make room for the hungry horde of Liberal place- 
hunters, nobody can say that the new Administration has carried 
out the traditional policy of v@ victis with any approach to vin- 
dictiveness. Only those officials are being dismissed who actually 
spoke or wrote against the Conservatives during the General 
Election. None of these discussions should provide the Opposition 
with a chance of attacking Mr. Borden and his lieutenants ener- 
getically and effectively. No good opportunity of the kind will 
be presented until the Redistribution Bill is introduced; to be 
described as a jerrymandering measure, whatever be the nature of 
its readjustments of constituencies in order to give the Western 
Provinces the increased representation to which they are consti- 
tutionally entitled. So that the Opposition leaders will be com- 
pelled to entrench themselves once more upon the battlefield 
of American Reciprocity where the Liberal party have been so 
often and so signally defeated in the past. As long as Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier is in command there can be no other course of action. 
And even when he abdicates to take his well-earned rest, the evolu- 
tion of a new policy of Liberalism will be a slow and painful 
business. 

To look further ahead than the present session, it seems highly 
probable that the task of improving the procedure of Parliament 
must be presently attempted. In so far as the work of the Cabinet 
is concerned, the establishment of a department of “ External 
Affairs ” in the last days of the Liberal régime was a well-considered 
step making for a continuous and co-ordinated treatment of 
Canada’s relations with the other Imperial independencies and 
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with foreign countries. It is said that Mr. Borden himself will 
take charge of this new department, which will become, as a 
result, equal in importance and prestige to any other of the chief 
Cabinet positions. There remains the question of reforming the 
procedure of the Houses of Parliament. Anything in the nature 
of the closure would be regarded as a denial of the rights of free 
(and frequent) speech and a constitutional outrage by the majority 
of Canadians. But such changes as, e.g. the relegation of Esti- 
mates to a Grand Committee, would greatly facilitate dealing with 
the ever-growing problem of Parliamentary business, and the 
health even of the more venerable senators would not be preju- 
diced if they did rather more work for their comfortable incomes 
and other statutory privileges. 


The rout of the Liberal Party in September meant much more 
than a blunt refusal on the part of the Canadian people to ratify 
the Reciprocity Convention. It was a final and irrevocable 
choice between Americanism (or Continentalism, if the less 
significant term be preferred) and Imperialism. President Taft 
spoke the plain truth when he said that Canada stood at the 
parting of the ways; he might have added that, as in the familiar 
fable of Hercules, there could be no turning back to the cross- 
roads once she had taken a step forward on this path of destiny. 
As time goes on it will be found that Canada’s actual choice involves 
an ever-increasing sympathy with the much-enduring Mother 
country and a growing desire to help in the work of extricating 
her from the social, political and economic difficulties in which 
she is at present involved. The Canadian preference, it will be 
seen, is about to express itself in new and unexpected directions; 
for example, in a gradual revision of the “ immigration policy ” 
of the last few years, which, in practice if not in theory, dis- 
criminated in favour of the settler from the United States, and even 
set a higher value on the fugitive from the “ East-end of Europe ”’ 
than on the decent Englishman into whose bones the chill of 
poverty had penetrated through no fault of his own. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Arthur Hawkes as Special Emigration Commissioner 
to investigate the operation of the laws that restrict assisted 
emigration from the Mother country and to formulate a more 
Y humane and sympathetic policy is a clear indication that the 
British settler with no capital except his hands and his capacity 
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for good citizenship is to be more cordially welcomed than in 
the past. The unemployable, from whichever end of the social 
ladder he comes, is to be kept out; the Canadian authorities 
are still of opinion that the Mother country must be prepared 
to deal with the social derelicts, physically or mentally incapable 
of a good day’s work, who may be described as the waste products 
of a fiscal mechanism which has cheapened the lives of men 
more than any other commodity. But the workman of good 
character is no longer to be excluded from the economic liberties 
of Canada because he has not been able to save his passage money. 
Mr. Hawkes, whose spoken and written utterances are marked 
with much shrewd common sense, is not a humanitarian in the 
ordinary sense of the term. But he is an expert in human nature, 
and, knowing that the effects of poverty are generally curable, 
is certain to take the more humane view of the efforts made by 
various societies in England to open the door of economic salvation 
to the victims of unemployment. The nature of his recommenda- 
tions and of the concessions which will be based on his report cannot 
be anticipated. He will look into the matter for himself and not 
allow his judgment to be affected by hearsay evidence—a fact 
that should not be overlooked by Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke 
and other hard-working enthusiasts who are not personally 
acquainted with the conditions of life and labour in Canada, 
which is not by any means a Canaan overflowing with milk and 
honey for “ work-shy ’”’ persons. His mission does not originate 
in any wish on the part of the Canadian Government to meet 
the competition of Australia, for example, in the quest for British 
settlers. It is simply and sincerely a result of a growing feeling in 
Canada that the British immigrant, even if he be given to grumbling 
and impatient at times of drudgery, is on the whole better stuff 
for nation-making than the hordes of aliens who cannot speak 
either of the Canadian languages and have so little notion of 
Canadian citizenship that they allow themselves to be shipped 
to the polling place by the cartload—an un-British form of 
complaisance which accounts, inter alia, for the fact that 
Saskatchewan is still a citadel of decadent Liberalism. The 
Borden Administration means to see that there are no more 
jerry-built communities in the West; that the ethical as well 
as the material aspects of nation-making are duly considered. 


E. B. 0. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE AND THE TERRITORIAL 
FORCE 


To the Editor of Tue NationaAu Review. 


Sir,—So much misconception exists with regard to the attitude of the 
National Service League towards the Territorial Force,and so many incorrect 
statements are made concerning it, that we think it desirable to state exactly 
what that attitude is and the line of conduct which the League has observed 
towards the Force in the past and will continue to observe in the future. It is 
not unfrequently asserted that the League is hostile to the Territorials, that we 
have discouraged recruiting for them, and that, were our programme adopted, 
the Territorial Force would disappear. Nothing is further from the truth. 
From the date of its formation we have constantly praised the Territorial Force 
as an organisation: we have again and again borne willing witness to the 
patriotism of those who joined its ranks. Thus in 1908, Lord Milner, speaking 
at the annual dinner of the League on June 24, said : 

Let us hold up high the standard of efficiency for the Territorial Army as we 
have got it, and let us back those who have originated that Army and who are 
trying to make the best of it; let us back them up in all their efforts to make 
it as like a real army in training and in equipment as it is possible to make it. 
That, I believe, is the proper course for us to pursue. 

In our official statement issued in February 1909, these words occur: “The 
National Service League has consistently given the warmest support to the 
Territorial Force from its inception, recognising the great superiority in 
organisation and capabilities that this Force provides as compared with the old 
Volunteer Force.” And, during the past year (1911), in his volume, Fallacies 
and Facts, the President of the League, whilst criticising Lord Haldane’s and 
Sir Ian Hamilton’s deductions, allots the highest praise to the public spirit alike 
of employers and employes who support the Territorial movement. 

In addition to this, our members have actively helped the Territorial Force by 
working on the County Associations and by obtaining recruits. Weare represented 
on the majority of the County Associations, and nearly one-fourth of the members 
of these Associations are also members of the National Service League. Again, 
many of our members are enrolled in the Territorials, and Lord Haldane himself, 
speaking at the headquarters of the 6th City of London Rifles on December 1, 
1911, said there are numbers of the National Service League who had assisted 
in the work of recruiting for the Territorial Force, and he “ took this opportunity 
of thanking them.” 
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Moreover, it is to be observed that the whole programme of the National 
Service League is now based on the maintenance and expansion of the Territorial 
Force. Our programme, far from involving the disappearance of that Force, 
or of any part of that Force, accepts it in its entirety. All that it does is to 
change the system of recruiting, and thus enable the training to be given before 
and not after war breaks out. Were the League’s proposals adopted, not a 
single unit of the Territorial Force would be reduced, nor a man called upon 
to leave its ranks. The whole organisation and personnel would be preserved, 
and their services would be invaluable in bridging the difficult period of transi. 
tion from the old system to the new. The Territorial Force would be increased 
to an adequate strength, made efficient as a military machine, and would rest 
on the firm basis of universal military training of the manhood of the nation, 
instead of—as at present—on insufficient service given with difficulty by a 
patriotic minority. The above, we trust, will be sufficient to dispose of the idea 
that there is, or ever has been, any antagonism on the part of the League 
towards the Territorial Force as a body. We contend that all able-bodied men 
should be trained in it. 

But, whilst we have from the beginning praised the organisation of this Force, 
whilst we have admired the patriotism and self-sacrifice of those who have joined 
it, and encouraged our members to support it, we do not conceal our opinion that, 
resting as it does on voluntary enlistment alone, it can never become a Force 
on which the country can rely for its protection in time of peril. Every year 
that passes emphasises the correctness of this view. The Territorial Force is 
in the fourth year of its existence, and despite the large measure of support 
given to it and the unwearied labour of one of the ablest War Ministers we have 
ever had, what is its condition? Its strength in round numbers should be 
314,000. It is 264,000. All its members should do fifteen days’ drill in camp 
every year. Only 155,300 have done so this year. It should have 11,300 
Territorial officers. It has only 9500. Finally, 40 officers and 6703 men were 
absent from camp this year without leave. We ask any open-minded man 
whether a force thus constituted is an army at all, much less an army to which 
this country can entrust its existence as a great nation? We do not bring these 
facts forward in order to discredit Lord Haldane’s courageous efforts or to depre- 
ciate the patriotism of those now serving in the Force, We bring them forward 
simply in order to demonstrate the impossibility of constructing a defensive 
Army equal to this country’s needs on a basis of voluntary enlistment. If Lord 
Haldane, backed by the hearty support of King and country, has failed—and 
by his own admission he has failed—who is likely to succeed ? 

Not many weeks ago this country was on the verge of a gigantic war. And 
it was a war which, if it had come, would have come unexpectedly and suddenly. 
What would have been our position? All the soothing fallacies which pass 
current in time of peace—the belief that our Expeditionary Force can at the 
same time be sent abroad and yet kept at home to cover the training of the 
Territorial Force ; the belief that this Force is sure of six months’ unmolested 
leisure in which it can fit itself for the serious business of war—would have been 
shattered in twelve hours. The Expeditionary Force—to be of any use at all— 
must have been despatched abroad without a day’s delay ; and, for the defence 
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of these islands, we should have had to rely upon a handful of Regulars left 
behind in the depéts as “ unfit”; such of the Special Reserve as may not be 
required for the Expeditionary Force, and the National Reserve; but mainly 
upon a Territorial Force,* nominally 264,000 strong, untrained for war, and 
further weakened by a shortage of 1800 officers! 

Now making every allowance for the immense resisting power which in 
moments of supreme peril nations and cities have occasionally derived from 
enthusiasm or despair, is it either fitting, we ask, or even prudent, that in the 
twentieth century Great Britain should repose her trust in so problematical and 
hazardous a presumption? For the transformation of the most heroic enthu- 
siasm into an effective weapon of war demands time, exactly as the transforma- 
tion of the Territorials into an efficient Army demands time. But when war 
comes it will come with great suddenness; the essential crisis will be on us in 
an instant, and for Great Britain—as Lord Salisbury in his latest utterances 
significantly warned us—the stake is not to be reckoned in millions of a war 
indemnity; the stake is our very existence as an Empire. 

When Lord Haldane cites the exploits of untrained or semi-trained forces, 
when he speaks of ‘‘a whole nation springing to arms at the call of duty,” he has 
his eyes fastened upon other circumstances and upon other times than ours, 
Under the conditions of modern war, discipline alone can confront discipline 
on a field of battle. It was with this conviction that the National Service 
League was founded ten years ago; we have never wavered in this conviction ; 
and it is because neither the old Volunteers nor the new Territorials supplied a 
means to such discipline that the National Service League, in the face of much 
misunderstanding and discouragement, has persisted in its single-hearted enter- 
prise—British men and women seeking only Britain’s good, 

We appeal to our countrymen to join us in the effort. We appeal, above all, 
to the officers and men of the existing Territorial Force. They have shown by 
their action that they feel the urgent necessity of protecting this country. We 
urge that the remainder of the youths of this country shall share with them the 
duties, privileges, and benefits belonging to an eflicient Territorial Force. We 
are working to ensure that their sacrifice to patriotism should not be made futile, 
nor their devotion thrownaway. We are working to make the Army to which 
they belong a reality—that is to say, a Home Army, efficient and suflicient ; an 
Army which shall always be ready to take up the defence of these islands, and 
leave our Regulars free and our Fleets free to fight our battles elsewhere. We 
ask them to assist us in our efforts to introduce a system of compulsory training, 
the only system under which the safety of the country can be secured and the 
Territorial Force made really effective. 

Yours &c., 
Roserts, F,M. 
* On June 17, 1908, Lord (then Mr.) Haldane said: “In the event of 


a great war breaking out .. . the Territorials would be embodied, not for 
immediate fighting, if it could be avoided, but for their war training.” 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
To the Editor of the Nationau Review. 


Sir,—Will you allow me space in which to call attention to a couple of 
misstatements regarding the Catholic Church in the current number of the 
National Review. 

Mr. Cope Cornford, on the subject of Ireland and Home Rule, writes: “No 
man can marry without the permission of the priest. If he take to wife a 
Protestant, the Church, under the Ve Temere decree, declares the marriage 
null and void, and the children of it are denounced as bastards.” 

If Mr, Cope Cornford had made himself acquainted with the document 
which he professes to expound, he would have known that marriage with a 
Protestant is not forbidden, if it is solemnised in a Catholic church. And of 
course every one knows that such marriages are of almost daily occurrence, 
Yet Mr. Cornford assures us, concerning his wild assertion regarding the Ne 
Temere decree, and his other injurious statements, that “ there is not an honest 
man who knows what Ireland is to-day who will not vouch for the truth of 
every one of these statements.” We may judge, not unfairly, of the truth of 
the other statements, which in their nature are as difficult to disprove as it is 
impossible for Mr. Cornford to prove them, by this assertion regarding the 
contents of the Ne Temere decree, which is definite enough to be capable of 
palpable disproof. 

Equally astonishing is Mr. Gales’s article on Christianity and Clericalism, 
and his contention that nowadays the Church, and particularly the Jesuits, 
teach that Christ is a Judge only, and suppress His mediation. I have not 
space to quote Mr. Gales at length on the subject, but will take one sentence: 

‘‘With this agrees the complete suppression in the books of the Jesuit 
school of that most touching doctrine of the Ancient Church, Our Lord’s 
continual Presentation in Heaven of His Sacrifice to the Father.” 

If Mr. Gales knew aught about the great modern devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, whose propagation is particularly the work of the Jesuits, he could not 
have made his cruel and untrue statements and insinuations. But if he does 
not even know of the existence of this widespread devotion, and of the Jesuits’ 
share in developing it, what possible claim can he have to write about the 
Catholic religion ? 


Yours, &e., 
ERNEST E. WILLIAMS. 
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